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Editorial Sidelights 


HE CHRYSANTHEMUM SEASON is now with us. Our front 
cover is resplendent with a picture of the New Chrysanthemum, Mrs. 
Benjamin S. Mechling; photograph by courtesy Charles H. Totty Com- 
pany, Madison, New Jersey. This new anemone type of Chrysan- 
themum is a rich bronze-red, ideal for both outdoor and indoor growth. 


Wintering Roses is one of the major problems of the rose lover. Dr. MeFar- 
. land’s talk on this subject, from his many years of experience, will be perused 
with mueh profit. 

No one will say that Dorothy Biddle is either theoretical, vague, or imprac- 
t'eal in what she tells about Vases for Better Flower Arrangement. The con- 
tainer is of the utmost importance. 

The Gentians are becoming popular. Daniel T. Walden explains how we 
may grow the beautiful “Blue Flowers of the Frost,”—-The Fringed Gentians. 

Brother Johnson gives us a fine illustration of the “Mountain Laurel,—State 
Flower of Connecticut and Pennsylvania;” likewise much useful information 
and many worthwhile .<“zgestions. 

Winter Bouquets are a seasonable subject and Margaret Cruise offers some 
very homely suggestions about the common things available for this purpose. 

How Peonies may be grown successfully in a wram climate, will be weleome 
information to the many who have heretofore believed that Peonies could not 
be so grown. See what E. L. Randall of California has to say on this subject. 


My old friend, I. S. Hendrickson, is the best authority that I know of to tell 
about Gladiolus America, that wonderful variety which was the pioneer and 
progenitor of a vast posterity among the present-day Glads. 


Desirable garden plants, chiefly from the wildings, are told about by Rex 
Pearce, a man eminently qualified to treat this subject. Definite and direct 
information is given covering an even dozen flowers. 


Practically every reader of THE FLOWER GROWER is interested in Birds, and 
the two pages of bird articles in this issue will be gratefully received by readers 
accordingly. 

Tree Pruning is a subject in which we are all interested, and the way it 
should not be done is as important as to know the correct way. Auten’s “Useful 
Tree-Pruning Suggestions” give facts both ways. 


Most readers like to browse, and this issue is preeminently one which will 
please those who are looking for such a feast. There are literally hundreds of 
definite facts about flowers, gardening, horticulture, and outdoor subjects, in 
this issue. The reader should ask himself if he has ever seen such a complete 
collection in any single issue of any magazine before. 


Quite naturally the Editor calls attention to the editorials; some of them 
timely and on horticultural subjects; some of them of no horticultural value, 
but touching on the greatest problems of our times and of human life. 


Our regular departments and short articles are commended for their time- 
liness, and for their great value in suggestions for better gardening, better 
thinking, and better methods of life generally. 

; Mapison CooPER 
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Rose Garden at Dr. McFarland’s Breeze Hill Home, 
showing how Winter Protection for Roses is provided 


How Will Your Roses Winter ? 


HESE November days the ques- 
tion of this title is in point. I 
can’t answer it, but I can hint to- 
ward an answer. 

There are those who prefer to regard 
the Hybrid Tea Rose as an annual. 
Planted in March, or even in very early 
April, it will bloom beautifully in June; 
and, if properly cared for, again even 
more beautifully, from September until 
frost shuts off the show. It might be con- 
sidered that this was service enough for a 
plant, the cost of which averages less than 
a dollar and which produces the most 
beautiful flowers known to man—at least 
from the standpoint of many of us. 

But there has grown up the idea that 
a Rose must be hardy and perennial. If 
one holds that idea he is doomed to a cer- 
tain measure of disappointment, because 
from frost, or bugs, or bothers, or black- 
spot, or some other reason, about a third 
of the average rose planting will “pass 
out” each year; wherefore it is better to 
consider the Roses one puts to his service 
in a prepared garden as being at least 
one-third not hardy. This change is 
wholesome and desirable; it means that 
fresh plants come and new varieties move 
around. 

This point of view does not in the least 
interfere with thase fine, permanent, hardy 

ld veterans some of which carry over 
rom year to year, and indeed probably 
rom generation to generation. In the 
region generally served by THE FLOWER 
GROWER the Hybrid Perpetual Roses tend 
to be continuously hardy. The Superb 
Species, including some of those called 
“old-fashioned,” are as permanent as an 
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apple tree. The Rugosa Species tend to 
have the same sort of permanence. I am 
not at this moment concerned about these 
Roses that can and do take care of them- 
selves, and the survival of some of which 
gives us enormous pleasure as we consider 
and admire what we call “Old Roses.” (I 
ought here to mention Mrs. Keays’ de- 
lightful book, “Old Roses,” published by 
The Macmillan Company at $3.00, and ob- 
tainable direct or from any bookstore, 
which is not only good reading but a sheer 
delight in the way in which it brings to 
notice the old colors, the old forms, the 
old scents, which gave pleasure to our 
forefathers. ) 

Now the Hybrid Teas which make the 
dominant part of our rose planting, and 
of which probably close to twenty-mil- 
lions are raised and sold in the United 
States every year, can for the most part 
be carried over Winter, within the limita- 
tion above expressed. How shall we go 
about it? 

To begin with, the condition of the 
plants at the onset of Winter has much to 
do with frost hardiness. If manures have 
been applied late in the season and there 
is a soft, sappy growth, frost damage may 
be anticipated. .Where this sappy growth 
exists it would be wiser if the man carry- 
ing over Roses could simply expect that 
the soft shoots would freeze, and act 
accordingly. 

But considering that there is mature, 
sound, firm wood which may have been 
blooming up to the freezing date, what 
will be the surest way to have it carry 
through the assaults of Jack Frost? 

Some form of shelter is indicated, be- 


cause, as that veteran and experienced 
refrigeration engineer, the Editor of Tue 
FLOWER GROWER, would tell any inquirer, 
frost damage has more to do with ex- 
posure to winds and to varying suns and 
changing conditions, than to actual dis- 
integration due to the cell break-down of 
low temperature. Now this shelter may 
be applied in various ways. The easiest, 
and I suppose by far the best, is to see 
that not less than six inches of soil are 
piled up about the stem of each Hybrid 
Tea Rose which is to be carried over. 
This soil ought not to be scooped from the 
nearby ground so that the roots are bared. 
It certainly must cover the “bud” which 
determines whether the variety being car- 
ried over is a certain specific sort, or is 
the understock on which it once was 
budded. 

Not many Roses thus protected freeze 
out entirely. They may freeze down to 
the ground, and that doesn’t materially 
interfere with a good start the next 
Spring. This operation of protecting 
with earth is called “hilling up.” There 
are those who add loose manure. My 
experience is that this is all right if it is 
not soft, wet manure, which can set up a 
condition that may really rot the wood. 

Desirable further protection can be 
given with loose material which will not 
encourage mice or rats, or other winter- 
enduring rodents who love to gnaw the 
softer shoots of the Roses. Evergreen 
boughs do this better than anything else; 
cornstalks and such rubbish as that are 
really an encouragement to destruction, 
and I do not suggest that such material 
as that ever be used. 
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I have mentioned the hardy Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Most of them can be left 
alone, although if the plants are young, a 
cautionary hilling up is not at all out of 
the way. The difference here is that if 
there is freezing back due to unusually 
severe weather, the Rose won’t bloom the 
following year as the Hybrid Teas will, 
because Hybrid Perpetuals ordinarily 
send out flowers only from wood of the 
previous year. 

On my desk is a letter from one of the 
best rose men in the United States. He 
has just advised a friend of mine that 
there is no security for Hardy Climbers 
unless they are laid down and covered. 
That is all wrong, as I have proved for 
more than twenty-five years of particular 
devotion to the Hardy Climbers, which are 
my favorites. Most of these Roses will 
endure hard frost and temperatures oc- 
casionally touching zero. They are surer 
to pull through if in some way protected, 
less from the absolute temperature they 
must endure than from the alternations 
of sunshine and bitter winds that come 
especially in February and March. My 
Roses at Breeze Hill inelude more than a 
hundred kinds of Hardy Climbers that 
must take potluck, and that means that in 
such a year as that of 1933-34 I lost many 
of them aboveground. Such a glorious 
Rose as Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, for ex- 
ample, (being of Druschki parentage in 
part), did freeze to the ground, but it 
eame back again with a miss of one year. 
I do not think IT must guide my garden 


“one of 


ideals as to hardiness by the extreme years 
which happen quite infrequently, any 
more than I build my house or place my 
various outdoor buildings as if there was 
going to be a Johnstown flood every year. 
The adventure of rose-growing carries 
along with it liability to these extraor- 
dinary severities which must be endured 
with some equanimity. Hardy Climbers, 
if tied to some sort of support, ordinarily 
come through almost uninjured, save 
under the exceptional cireumstances just 
discussed. 

All the Species Roses are inherently 
hardy, else they would not be with us. 
They have had no protection in the wild, 
and they do not need any in the “tame.” 
If the species that is cherished—as, for 
instance, the Cherokee of the South is not 
there indigenous—is considered, it must 
be remembered that it comes from a warm 
climate and is not hardy. The lovely 
Marechal Niel, originating from the union 
of one tender and one partly-hardy sort, 
does frequently suffer. We must not 
expect impossibilities. 

It is here in point to mention that a 
very real rose hybridizer, M. H. Horvath, 
has brought into existence a large group 
of Hardy Climbing Roses which are 
really hardy because they are based on 
the native Setigera of North America, 
which laughs at frost. These new 
varieties are coming into the market now; 
them that I know is ealled 
Doubloons. Undoubtedly we are to have 
these hardier Climbing Roses that will 








Rose,—Doubloons 
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take Jack Frost at his worst and laugh 
at him the next season. 

The Rugosa Species is hardy in itself, 
and most of its hybrids tend to be hardy, 
though some of them do go off. As they 
will bloom on young wood the next year, 
little real harm is done; and I shouldn’t 
want to have anyone refrain from plant- 
ing Agnes, or Vanguard, or Dr. Eckener, 
or Sarah Van Fleet because once in ten 
years Winter might do a hard pruning 
job. 

It may be noted that I do not even 
suggest absolute immunity from frost. I 
am not at all sure that it is even re- 
motely desirable. Rose-growing, as I 
have said so many times, is a lovely 
adventure, and the adventure of frost 
endurance is one that must be taken into 
account. 


November Bouquets 


HAT pleasure one finds in picking 
fluwers when thoughts of outdoor 
bloom have faded from one’s mind! 

November in Pennsylvania has many 
lovely days after a killing frost. All 
through the month I enjoyed picking tiny 
bouquets for my friends. The deep-pink 
phlox subulata formed the larger part, 
and here and there blue wilson. 

Blue sweet-scented violets, as well as 
the pink rosina ones, peeped out from 
the falling leaves, showing that they liked 
their moist bed at the foot of our rock 
garden. Higher up among the rocks, the 
lovely daphne eneorum smiled, but I do 
not like to eut very much of its bloom as 
it takes longer to grow than many other 
plants. 

The perky little Johnny-jump-up must 
love to be picked the way it finds its way 
around the garden, and in several shel- 
tered nooks the white alyssum was still 
blooming. 

The gray-green of santolina added 
beauty and size to my bouquets, and 
Seotech bedding violas of various colors 
still bloomed here and: there. I even 
found a few Jersey Gems. 

The lovely Sutton’s Apricot viola needs 
a coldframe for keeping over Winter ac- 
cording to my experience, and the very 
few that did come through the Winter ina 
very sheltered spot were not very robust. 

Where I had planted chrysanthemums 
against a high stone wall, with south- 
eastern exposure, I found good bloom 
until the end of November. 

As the fun of gardening is in always 
planning for improvements, I picture at 
some future date (when dollars are 
easier to acquire), a framework for a 
canvas curtain to be easily rolled down 
over them at night. In this way the more 
tender, and generally the largest and most 
beautiful ones, will not lose their beauty 
at the first frost. 

If one has a deep coldframe and wishes 
to enjoy the beauty of the new calendula 
erysantha, late in the Fall, keep some of 
the plants growing in the frame and 
cover with glass before frost. 

The tiny, yellow, button chrysanthemum 
baby adds to any bouquet. It is so satis- 
fying. If planted in a sheltered spot 
against a wall, one can generally find 
some bloom as late as Christmas. 


Evites JARRETT, (Pa.) 
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Collecting Vases for Better Flower Arrangement 


EW people start out to buy a eol- 

lection of vases and bowls for 

Flower Arrangement. Most ac- 

quire a collection in haphazard 
fashion. We inherit a vase or two; we 
receive one for Christmas and another 
for some anniversary; card-party prizes 
often take the form-of vases and orna- 
mental jars. We pick up a bowl that 
appeals to us as we browse through some 
shop on a chance visit. So gradually we 
build up our shelf of vases. This is far 
from the ideal way. 

What types and sizes and colors would 
be included in an ideal collection? What 
materials? How many containers does 
the average person need if he is going to 
try to keep an interesting grouping of 
flowers in the home at all seasons of the 
year? 

We might start with a few essential 
vases and bowls, and perhaps the first 
one we would buy would be a low glass 
bowl to be used for dinner-table arrange- 
ments. Clear glass would be the most 
generally useful material, or perhaps one 
of the delightful irrideseent glasses: that 
are to be found upon diligent search. 
Selecting glass with a definite color,— 
blue, green, amethyst, or amber,—would 
limit the color combinations we could 
make for our table. By all means if 
there were to be only one dinner-size 
glass bowl, it should be colorless. The 
size, for most general use, would be about 
twelve inches in diameter. The glass 
might be plain or etched; it might be 
frosted over. The shape might be round, 
hexagonal, or octagonal, depending upon 
personal taste. The things that would 
disqualify a bowl would be elaborate 
ornamentation, fussiness of shape, or im- 
proper size. 

Perhaps our second selection would be 
a low container in which we could arrange 
flowers for the luncheon table. There 
would be a wider variety from which to 
select for this purpose. An obvious and 
always satisfactory bowl would be of 
white or cream-colored pottery; low, very 
steady, also undecorated. But the choice 
for the luncheon table might be of colored 
glass, of soft-gray pottery, or of simple 
undecorated china. It might be a low- 
footed vase rather than a bowl, always 
low enough to be easily looked over by 
those at the table, when the flowers are 
arranged. 

For use with the early spring bulb 
flowers, we would probably want a broad 
pottery bowl in black or dark-green, in 
which to make the simplest sort of 
Flower Arrangements. We would add to 
our growing collection a tall container, 
perhaps of greenish glass, or of the 
Mexican glassware that is popular today. 

For the wealth of flowers available in 
Midsummer, we would want a delicate 
glass vase for roses and sweet peas; for 
blue lace flower and verbenas; for lilies 
of the valley and other dainty blooms. 

A tall and sturdy jar of heavy mate- 
rial and dull surface will be necessary 
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An alabaster or marble vase of classical simplicity makes an ideal con- 
tainer for Roses and Gardenias. Mrs. Kurt Bandekow, South Orange, New 
Jersey, won a blue ribbon with this delightful arrangement of fragrant flowers 


for arranging those flowers that must be 
long-stemmed, as they grow,—gladiolus, 
delphiniums, lupines, foxgloves. For the 
coarser annuals, a dark metal bowl or 
other-shaped container will be most use- 
ful. An unglazed pottery jar is ideal 
for wild flowers. 

Anyone who has containers correspond- 
ing to those we have suggested will find 
little difficulty in selecting the proper 
holder for flowers at any season. Hav- 
ing acquired the essential types, the col- 
lector may add indefinitely to secure 
variety. Attractive flower containers 
need not be expensive. One flower lover 
prides herself on a rarely-lovely assort- 
ment of a half hundred vases, not one of 
which cost more than a dollar. A visit 
to a local pottery is sure to unearth an 
array of slightly-imperfect specimens of 
higher-priced types, which may be bought 
“for a song.” 

A few suggestions as to size, shape, and 
texture wil: not come amiss. 

Miniature Arrangements are frequently 
called for in flower show schedules, but 
they are seldom used in the home. It is 
almost as much trouble to make a Minia- 
ture Arrangement as to make a full-sized 
one, and the larger grouping of flowers 
is far more effective in decorative use. 
However, in selecting containers for such 


use, make sure that they are miniature. 
The total height allowed for a Miniature 
Arrangement at flower shows is likely to 
be under six inches, which includes the 
p'ant material. So the vase itself should 
be not more than 2 or 24 inches, pref- 
erably smaller; an inch, or an ineh and 
a half. 

Vases with strange and bizarre shapes 
should be avoided. Hollow elephants and 
horses, yawning frogs and heartless roses 
of multicolored china, dogs and cats,— 
all these are entirely out of place on the 
flower-arrangement shelf. Here simplic- 
ity should reign. The flowers them- 
selves are the center of attraction, and 
anything that detracts from them is to 
be avoided. 

As to texture, high glazes are not gen- 
erally desirable. A dull finish will blend 
better with the texture of flower petals. 
Metals are best when they have a soft 
finish. Highly-polished silver is usable 
for formal arrangements, but is not so 
satisfactory as glass for most purposes. 

Certain shapes are easier to use than 
others. For the novice, a bow! with an 
elliptical or oval shape is likely to make 
a more satisfying arrangement than a 
round bowl of the same size. Vases 
with small mouths are difficult to use, and 

(Continued on page 522) 
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(Courtesy of The New York Botanical Garden) 
The Fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinita) 


The Elusive Fringed Gentians 


How to Grow the Blue Flowers of the Frost 


By DANIEL T. WALDEN, (New York) 


EALERS in rock plants have fea- 
tured a good many varieties of 


Gentians in recent years. They 
have been brought from China, from the 
Andes, from Switzerland, and_ the 
Pyrenees; and without exception have 
proved difficult to grow, though tempting 
because of their true-blue color and cold 
fragile beauty. Most of these alpine 
sorts bloom in Midsummer, though one 
of the commoner types, the so-called 
Stemless Gentian from the Alps, appears 
in early Spring. Ali of them suffer in- 
tensely from the dry warm Summers of 
New York, and not one can surpass in 
beauty and profusion of bloom the well- 
known American Fringed Gentian whose 
late, frosty flowers are so memorable 
against the changing colors of the autumn 
woods. 

The Fringed Gentian is catalogued as 
Gentiana crinita, and differs from other 
garden types in having the four petals 
delicately fringed much as are those of 
many garden pinks. Bryant’s poem ecer- 
tainly recreates the spell of this flower, 
but its color is seldom the deep cerulean- 
blue that he describes, and is rather a 
slightly violet-blue, varying to whitish- 
lavender in places. The color depends 
much upon the amount of sunlight; plants 
in shade always being paler and more 
violet. The silken texture, the contorted 
or twilled buds, and the unique ridged, 
four-angled calyxes are additional beauties 
of the flower. The stamens are partially 
attaehed and scarcely visible. The stems 
are strong and erect, sometimes somewhat 
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reddish, and grow to a foot or two feet 
in the wild, and often taller in garden 
plants. One specimen has been recorded 
from a Pennsylvania garden with nearly 
a hundred blooms. 

Some years ago Dr. A. B. Stout of 
the Botanical Garden made studies of the 
structure and cultivation of the Gentian, 
and found that one obvious reason why 
so many people had failed to grow this 
plant was that the seeds dry out almost 
immediately and must be planted as soon 
as they are ripened and ready to fall. 
Out-of-doors all that is necessary is a 
favorable situation, consisting of moist, 
well-drained, rich and porous soil in half 
shade, and the proximity of sufficient 
other low-growing plants to provide shade 
and protection through the first Summer. 
The Fringed Gentian is a biennial and 
makes a very slow development in the 
first year, 

Seed can be started in a coldframe in 
the Fall; preferably in deep flats of good 
sterilized garden soil combined with equal 
parts of sand and pulverized moss, to 
insure constant moisture. A substratum 
of gravel will take care of the drainage. 
Depth is essential because the plant de- 
velops a strong tap root. 

Distribute the seed well, to minimize 
thinning out later. Do not cover the seed 
at all; keep the flat out of the sun, and 
water only from below. The tiny plants 
will appear after a month or six weeks, 
and after another month may be trans- 
planted to 21-inch pots or thinned out 
to stand 2% inches apart in similarly- 





prepared flats. About the first of August, 
or in suitable weather thereafter, they 
ean be transferred to their permanent 
place in the garden. Here it should be 
stated that wherever possible, however, 
avoid transplanting, for it has been found 
that the older the plants are when moved 
the better. At the end of the first season 
they will be little larger than a fifty cent 
piece, and number only four or six leaves 
in a rosette. 

Seed can also be sown out-of-doors 
where the plants are to flower, but as the 
flowering requires two years and the 
young plants are very tiny it is probably 
safer in the small garden to resort to 
prepared flats as described, so long as 
one has a suitable glass frame for bring- 
ing them through the Winter. 

Meadowland is generally suggested for 
naturalizing, but the Fringed Gentian 
will grow in uplands and in quite rocky 
open woods, provided there is constant 
moisture. The banks of a cold spring, 
or running drain, make an ideal location. 

Another species of Gentian, usually 
known as the Pine Barren Gentian, 
Dasystephana Porphyrio, grows in wet 
sandy places along the Jersey Coast and 
southward. It is one of the most superb 
of all eastern wild flowers. The fringing 
here occurs on the sinuses between the 
petals, as in many foreign species, and 
the color is an intense true-blue. 

The Five-Flowered Gentian, Gentiana 
quinqueflora, with paler and_ smaller 
blossoms on branching stems, is a charm- 
ing plant, often found in wooded parts 
of the Berkshires and Catskills. 

The familiar Closed or Bottle Gentian, 
G. Andrewsii, frequents wet places 
abundantly in our region. All of these 
naturally require conditions closely ap- 
proximating their respective habitats. 
The Closed Gentian is offered by some 
nurseries, and, being perennial, is con- 
sidered of easier ‘cultivation than the 
others. ; 

The Fringed Gentian is the last of all 
to bloom, varying from mid-September to 
mid-October and lasting until hard frost. 








(Courtesy of The New York Botanical Garden) 
Fringed Gentian Plants about 9 months old 
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Mountain Laurel, 
—State Flower of 
Connecticut 


and Pennsylvania 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


HE Mountain Laurel (Kalmia lati- 
folia) has been adopted by the 
Legislatures of two States as 
their State Flower. The Connec- 

ticut Legislature adopted this flower in 
1907, and the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
in 1933 selected either the Mountain 
Laurel or the Azalea as their state em- 
blem, leaving Governor Pinchot to make 
the final selection. He selected the Moun- 
tain Laurel. It is said that when the 
Legislators of Connecticut were consider- 
ing adopting a floral emblem, that some 
wise women went to tiie woods, gathered 
some of the Mountain Laurel, and placed 
a small spray upon the desk of each one 
of the Legislators. Nothing was said, but 
the Laurel was adopted as the State 
Flower that day. These delicately-cup- 
shaped flowers and deep-ribbed buds won 
the hearts of the Legislators. 

[ think it safe to say that the majority 
of all the people who have ever seen a 
laurel thicket in bloom, with flowers and 
buds varying from pure-white to very 
bright-pink against a background of 
glossy-green leaves, may have called this 
the “queen wild shrub of America.” 

Some bushes blossom only a foot or 
two high; other bushes ten, twenty, or 
even more feet high, and are often loaded 
with a solid mass of blossoms. Growing 
in the open, not all plants blossom every 
year. Those that are not in blossom this 
year, in most cases, likely exhausted them- 
selves by producing an abundance of 
seeds the year before. If you are grow- 
ing Laurel upon your lawn and wish it 
to blossom every year, carefully remove 
all flowers soon after they have faded, 
so that the plant will not exhaust itself 
by producing a great many seeds. Where 
this is done in our public parks, the 
laurel shrubs are loaded with flowers every 
year. 

Mountain Laurel will grow only in 
acid’ soil, and the roots grow very near 
the surface, so it is much better to mulch 
the soil than to try to cultivate it. If you 
wish to grow Laurel from seed, thor- 
oughly soak the ground with vinegar. If 
you wish to try to grow it in a limestone 
country or where the soil is not acid, you 
will have to dig up the earth, making a 
large hole. Fill this with acid soil or 
acid compost, and keep the soil acid year 
after year by soaking with vinegar or 
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sulphur; or better yet, consult your near- 
est agricultural station as to the best acid 
fertilizer to use. I have heard of people 
being very successful in growing Laurel 
where they gave the plants a heavy 
mulching every Fall with pumice from a 
cider mill. Laurel will grow in full sun; 
partially or quite dense shade; but where 
it is shaded very much it will not blossom 
as well. It will grow well where the 
ground is very moist, and after it has 
been well established will even grow 
where the soil is quite dry. 

So much Laurel was picked by thought- 
less and greedy motorists along the road- 
sides in Connecticut, that it became neces- 
sary to pass a law prohibiting the picking 
of all Laurel along the public highways, 
in order to save the beauty of the land- 
scape. A law was also passed prohibiting 
the picking of all Laurel for commercial 
purposes without the written consent of 
the owner of the land. No Laurel can be 
shipped on any of the roads of Connecti- 
cut without a tag giving the name of the 
owner and collector. 

The State Forester of Connecticut told 
me that Connecticut alone had Laurel 
enough growing in swamps and on rocky 
hillsides to supply the whole United 
States with all the Laurel they wished 
for June weddings, and with roping for 
Christmas decorations, and never exhaust 
its supply. 

Many people like myself felt that the 
Laurel was in danger of being destroyed. 
We protested against its use as Christmas 
decorations on the streets of Springfield 
and in other cities. Instead of Laurel, 
young evergreen trees were used to 
decorate our streets. Thus thousands of 





Close-up view of Mountain Laurel,—State Flower of Connecticut and 


Pennsylvania 


evergreen trees were cut down that in 
time would have been valuable timber if 
they had been left alone. I know one 
farmer that had many acres of Laurel 
that he would have been glad to have had 
cut, as it made an impenetrable thicket 
in his woodlot; but out in his pasture 
he had a few hundred hemlock trees that 
he was saving and trimming so as to get 
them to proper size and shape to sell as 
nursery stock. Some hundreds of these 
were cut and stolen from his field, and 
they were the same size as the trees that 
were used to decorate the streets in 
Springfield. I have always felt a little 
guilty that I did not investigate more 
thoroughly before I condemned the use 
of mountain laurel roping. Last Win- 
ter I was glad to notice that the streets 
of Hartford were decorated again with 
laurel roping. 

Farmers of Connecticut and other east- 
ern States ought to be able to send to the 
Middle West not only carloads, but train- 
loads, of laurel roping for Christmas 
decorations; and in that way get money 
to pay for the train-loads of grain that 
the farmer here in the East has to buy 
in the West. 

I tried to interest one of the largest 
wholesale florists in the United States in 
shipping Laurel by the carload in June 
to the Middle West. He admitted the 
beauty of the Laurel, but said that the 
floral market was gluited with other 
flowers at that time of year, so if people 
got to using Laurel they would buy less 
of the cultivated flowers. 

You ean ship the flowers of Mountain 
Laurel to any part of the United States 

(Continued on page 525) 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


GOLD PINS 

S these lines are being written in 

late August, one of the most in- 

teresting plants in the garden is 

a western American composite, 
known to botanists as Chaenactis gla- 
briseula, and to natives of that section, 
as Gold Pins. The latter name is evi- 
dently suggested by the flower, which has 
the appearance of a_ ruffled cushion 
through which have been thrust numer- 
ous gold pins. Not only is the flower 
unusual in its make-up, but it is also 
easy to grow in any. sunny, well-drained 
spot, and successive sowings will give a 
long period of bloom. Although it is an 
annual in duration, it should self-sow in 
gardens which are not kept too clean. 
Seeds of it will be found in the catalogue 
of unusual items issued by Rex D. Pearce, 
Merchantville, N. J. 


A NEW CUP-FLOWER 

If the seeker after plant novelties finds 
on2 or two good new items each year, he 
ean consider himself lucky; when they 
come in lots of a dozen or more, like 
they did to me this year, one has much 
to be thankful for. Not the smallest part 
of my thanks goes to Peter Henderson & 
Co., New York City, for making it 
possible to get seeds of a new Cup-flower, 
Nierembergia hippomanica. I have not 
had it long enough to say exactly what 
ean be done with the plant, but it is evi- 
dently a good pot plant; making a 
mound of pleasing green above which are 
held the pale-lavender cups an inch or 
more across, on plants which are about 
four inches tall.’ The color is pleasing; 
the blooming period is long; and the 
plant seems not at all hard to manage. 
What more could one ask? It may be 
that further experience will show that it 
ean be used to advantage as a summer- 
bloomer in a moist spot in the rock 
garden. 


A SKULLCAP FOR SUMMER BLOOM 

The rock gardener’s ery for summer 
color is answered in part by the Skull- 
saps, a few of which have not only the 
habit of blooming during July and 
August, but have, in addition, a color 
that is exactly suited to that season. In 
Scutellaria baicalensis coelestina, plants 
of which will be found in the eatalogue of 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, and 
seeds in that of Thompson & Morgan, 
Ipswich, England, we have a foot-high 
plant with pleasing foliage and an abun- 
dance of light-blue flowers all Summer 
long. Plants which have so much to 
recommend them otherwise, are often of 
difficult culture; but not so in the ease of 
this Skulleap for it grows readily in any 
sunny situation, flowering the first year 
from seeds sown in March, and continu- 
ing in good condition for years. 


SCABIOSA, BLUE COCKADE 

If you overlooked ordering this out- 
standing new Pineushion Flower last 
Spring, make a note of it now so you will 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


be sure to have it in 1936. Aside from 
its pleasing color, which is a deep azure- 
blue, carrying a suggestion of lavender, 
(it is a deeper shade than the variety 
Azure Fairy), the flowers are so double 
they have taken on a conical shape. All 
in all, it is a marvelous sort, growing up 
to three feet in height and carrying an 
enormous number of flowers from June 
until frost. It appears in the 1935 cata- 
logues of a number of seedsmen, inelud- 
ing W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass. : 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New 





Seabiosa, Blue Cockade 


York; Ralph Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio; and will probably be 
included in many others next year. 


A NEW SKY-BLUE VIOLET 

Violet fans will weleome the news that 
Paramount Gardens, Plainfield, N. J., are 
putting on the market a smoky, sky-blue 
variation of Viola papilionacea which 
they call Azurea. This will.make a wel- 
come addition to the type plants and the 
varieties Priciana, stricta, variegata, ete., 
which are now on the market. All of 
these forms of V. papilionacea are among 
the showiest of our hardy, native Violets 
and are, at the same time, good garden 
plants; doing well in sun or shade in the 
border, woodland, or rock garden. They 
do, however, self-sow with much freedom, 
and the progeny must be watched if they 
take up housekeeping in unwanted 
associations. 


GAILLARDIA, PRESIDENT HOOVER 

The color of the usual Gaillardia is, if 
we are to take them at their word, try- 
ing to those aesthetic souls who dislike 
glaring reds or a combination of red and 
yellow. To all such, the new Gaillardia, 
President Hoover, which Gardenside 
Nurseries, Shelburne, Vermont, are fea- 
turing in their current catalogue, should 
come as a blessing. The red of the kinds 


usually seen has: been replaced by a dull- 
bronze, and the vellow has been reduced 
to a minimum, there being just a little at 
the center. It has the long-blooming habit 
and the ease of culture of the popular 
kinds. 
STAR DUST 

There may be some purists who object 
to the use of annuals in the rock garden, 
but we who know no better than to use 
anything we admire, have the advantage 
of summer color, while the purists are 
offering excuses for its lack. Th's obser- 
vation is prompted by an August visit to 
a rock garden that was a real show, with 
little else than Star Dust in bloom at the 
time. The plant which gardeners know 
as Star Dust is known to botanists as 
Gillia micrantha, and is usually found in 
catalogues under the name of Leptosiphon 
hvbridus or L. densiflorus. This multi- 
plicity of names may be confusing, but 
it detracts not a bit from the beauty and 
usefulness of the plant. As now avail- 
able, the plant gets from three to six 
inches high, with flowers in a wide range 
of colors, usually pinks, creams, and yel- 
lows, though some strains earry lilacs and 
purples. It blooms in about ten weeks 
from sowing, and continues over quite a 
long season. If room is not available 
indoors for starting the plants, seeds may 
be sown in the open where the plants are 
wanted. Seeds were noted in the follow- 
ing eatalogues: Henry A. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia; W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadel- 
phia; Ralph Huntington Nursery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, 
S. C. 

ARTEMISIA GLACIALIS 


There are Wormwoods without number, 
many of them being little more than 
weeds; while others, especially the small, 
silvery-leaved ones, are among the gar- 
dener’s choicest ornaments. Of the latter 
‘s Artemisia glacialis, which is offered in 
the catalogue of Mitchell Nurseries, 
Barre, Vermont. It gets about six or 
eight inches high, carrying its beautiful 
silvery leaves on graceful stems, and 
makes a delightful picture in a vertical 
crevice or well-drained pocket in the rock 
garden. It is not hard to manage, though 
I suspect that it will need a little more 
than the average amount of moisture in 
hot climates. 


A ROCK GARDEN SPIREA 

Woody plants, because of their accent 
value and permanent nature, are neces- 
sary parts of a rock garden. There are 
a number of small Spireas that are suit- 
able for such purposes but few are avail- 
able in our American nurseries. We are 
fortunate, then, when we find Cronamere 
Alpine Nurseries, Green Farms, Conn., 
offer‘ng Spirea bullata, a little Japanese 
species that gets a foot or so high. Not 
only is its height and habit of growth in 
keeping with the rock garden scene, but 
its tiny, puckered leaves and _ small 
eorymbs of deep-pink flowers, during 
July and August, are worthy additions 
to the summer picture. 
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Lunaria, or Honesty as it is popularly known, is con- 
spicuous and decorative as a Winter Bouquet, either 
when used by itself or in combination with other flowers 


Unique Materials for Winter Bouquets 


By MARGARET 


ODAY a popular topic of conversa- 

tion in any gathering of women, is 

“Flower Arrangement.” Students 
as well as teachers find themselves limited 
by lack of unusual materials for use dur- 
ing the winter months, and welcome in- 
formation regarding subjects hitherto 
unprocurable. 

It is not necessary to turn to new and 
expens*ve plants for something different. 
A search through old flower books will 
reveal a number of plants yielding fruits 
or seed-pods which will be a boon to 
those interested in Flower Arrangement. 


Lunaria* (commonly known as St. 
Peter’s Penny, Honesty, or Money Plant) 
was a favorite of the Victorians. This 
plant has dise-like seed-pods, which, 
when the outer covering is removed, 
reveal an inner dise of a_ shimmer- 
ing substance resembling cellophane. 


* A rare combination of Lunaria with Statice 
was recently made by Mrs. BEditor, (as 
affectionately call her), when we received a 
beautiful tall-handled basket finished in bronze. 
Mrs. Editor had in a vase some yellow and 
purple Statice which, when picked up and 
dropped into the basket, seemed to fit perfectly. 
Then two or three sprays of Honesty were 
added to fill out, and a combination was 
— which took its place on the front hall 
table, 
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CRUISE, (Calif.) 


Large sprays of this are very effective in 
vases ot Chinese lustre ware. 

Physalis francheti, commonly known 
as the Chinese Lantern Plant, makes a 
lovely combination with the lunaria seed- 
pods as described above. The Chinese 
Lanterns are orange-red and shaped like 
paper lanterns, which gives the plant its 
name. 

Both the above are biennials and will 
readily resow themselves if given a favor- 
able location. Their native habitat is a 
damp hedgerow, so give them the benefit 
of leaf-mold and a shady location. 

Iris foetidissima, the member of the 
iris family that offers the most insignifi- 
eant bloom of all that great clan, com- 
pensates with its odd and gay seed-pods. 
These flamboyant things are of an ever- 
lasting character;, and when the seed is 
ripe, split into three sections to reveal 
orange berries, pea-like in shape and size. 
This Iris requires some moisture and does 
best in partial shade. 

The Euonymus Family has two mem- 
bers which will yie'd small fruits or ber- 
ries lovely for use in preparing winter 
decorative schemes. Euonymus Japonicus 
may be grown, if pruned, as an upright 
shrub, or as a spreading shrub if al- 


lowed to follow its own bent. It also 
makes an excellent tub plant. The glossy 
dark-green leaves on this plant provide 
an excellent foil for the clusters of showy, 
rosy-red berries. 

Euonymus radicans vegetus (commonly 
known as the Evergreen Bittersweet) is 
a hardy evergreen vine which will attain 
a height of twenty feet, or which will be 
found equally satisfactory as a ground 
cover. Being quite hardy, it is largely 
used as substitute for ivy, where the 
climatie conditions are severe. The leaves 
are thickish and the berries a rich red 
hue, 

Evergreen Euonymus Group is_ not 
(with the exception of the Evergreen Bit- 
tersweet) hardy in the more northerly 
sections of the United States. Where the 
climate is suitable, they are not at all par- 
ticular as to soil requirements. They 
are particularly suited to shrubbery bor- 
ders. These evergreen species grow readily 
from euttings of half-ripened wood. Put 
the cuttings in coldframes, if starting 
them in the Autumn, or in the greenhouse 
for the winter months. It is eustomary, 
too, to graft some of the more tender 
members of this family onto stock of the 
more hardy species. 

Euonymus Europaeus is deciduous and 
makes a large shrub or small tree. It will 
grow as high as twenty feet and flourishes 
in damp woodsy places where the climate 
would be much too rigid for the ever- 
green species. This tree presents a most 
dramat‘e color scheme in the Fall with its 
brilliantly-colored foliage and rose-hued 
seed capsules. The latter are striking in 
form, being four-lobed and bursting to 
reveal seeds in an intense orange shade. 

The last-mentioned tree may be grown 
from seed sown in the Spring, and is also 
readily raised from euttings of ripened 
wood started in the Fall of the year. Due 
to the fact that the hard wood of this 
tree is commonly used for making 
spindles, it is generally known as the 
“Spindle Tree.” 


Euphorbias 


N this not-so-large family is found 

some of the most satisfactory, easily- 
grown rockery plants; while some are also 
suitable for perennial border. 

One of the most satisfactory is the 
grey-blue succulent-leaved E. myrsinites, 
resembling very much a_ stout-growing 
Sedum. This is equally at home in the 
rock garden proper or the wall garden; 
desiring a poor, dry soil. The yellow 
flowers in umbellate clusters appear quite 
early in Spring. 

E. polychroma grows to a foot high, 
forming well-proportioned clumps. It 
may be grown in rockery or front of 
border, sun and poor soil. The bract-like 
yellow-floral leaves make a nice early 
show. 

The foliage of E. Cyparissias is 
descriptive of its name. While this makes 
attractive plants, it has a rather ob- 
jectionable spreading habit and has to 
be kept under control. It is often found 
in old cemeteries and along the roadside. 

Other very desirable species would 
include E. spinosior, E. variegata, E. 
densa, and E. graeca. 


H. D. Surtze, (N. Y.) 
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Spanish Moss (Dendropogon) as it grows in Florida 


Orchids and Air Plants of Florida 


By GARNET R. BRIGHT, (Fla.) 


T is the belief of many people that 
| every Air Plant is an Orchid and 

every Orchid an Air Plant; and if 
it isn’t lavender, it isn’t an Orchid. 
Orchid flowers have a most beautiful va- 
riety of colors. Many Orchids grow as 
Air Plants, but there are many that grow 
in the ground. Far more of the Orchids 
in Florida grow in the earth than on 
trees; these are known as Terrestrial 
Orchids. Those growing on trees are 
called Epiphytic Orchids; that is, they 
use their host as a support to hold them 
up into the air and light. Their roots 
are provided with a special corky layer 
that is capable of absorbing moisture 
from the air, instead of from the soil as 
other plants do, and they also fasten it 
tightly to its host. 

We have several native Epiphytic 
varieties growing in our hammocks that 
are mostly small-flowered, and greenish- 
brown or purple. There is also a white 
one quite common, the bloom of which is 
a little larger. There is a dainty fairy- 
like Orchid, the Epidendrum tampense, 
that clings to trees, in many beautiful 
clusters of flowers of brownish-green with 
a rose-purple lip. This is very plentiful. 

We have quite a few of the Terrestrial 
Orchids that run from white to magenta, 
some in yellowish-green, and some in tall 
spikes of brownish-purple. 


Pogonia ophiolossoides,—the Rose 
Pogonia,—grows in delicate fragrant 
masses in open marshes, low pinelands, 
and prairies. Pogonia divaricata,—the 
Spreading Pogonia,—is a fascinating 
Orchid when seen peeping at one from a 
clump of ferns or palmettoes. A strik- 
ing variation of the commonly-found 
Pogonia divaricata, is found in several 
localities. This Orchid is much larger 
and its flesh-colored petals are most ex- 
quisite. Among the other Air Plants are 
the Wild Pines. 

Tillandsias, so-called from the similarity 
in their leaf arrangement to the pine 
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apple, to which they are related, are 
found growing on pine, oak, and palm 
trees in Florida. In several species there 
is a bright-red bract that attracts the 
eye. This bract protects the flower, 
which is usually deep-blue or purple and 
lasts only a short time. These two are 
Epiphytie. 

Then there is the very common but 
beautiful Air Plant, the Spanish Moss, 
(Dendropogon), which is a rootless plant, 
fastening itself on trees and taking food 
from air and rain. This is a true flower- 
ing plant. The small flowers show a six- 
parted, lily-like form, and are slightly 
fragrant at night. This is not a parasite, 
as it uses its host merely as a support 
and does not penetrate its tissues. It 
may become so heavy on the plant that 
it smothers its host, and in this way be 
harmful. Spanish Moss is used commer- 
cially as a filling for mattresses and 
cushions. For this purpose the gray 
outer surface is artificially removed, leav- 
ing a black vegetable hair. This Air 
Plant, so very common in certain parts 
of the South, has therefore a commercial 
value. 


Iris Root Rot 


"THE reply of Martin Edman, (Mass.), 
to “Iris Root Rot,” page 191 April 
FLOWER GROWER, leaves much to be de- 
sired. It carries on an old popular no- 
tion that lime is essential for Bearded 
Iris. This notion was based on published 
English statements that limed soils are 
best. However, the copyist failed to 
note that when lime was mentioned, su- 
perphosphate of lime was meant, as the 
popular name for that in England has 
been lime; our type of lime, calcium 
oxide, is seldom used. 

It is also a well-admitted fact with 
most iris experts in America that lime 
should not be used to correct bacterial 
root rot. In fact the presence of lime 
tends to increase the ravages of the rot 


instead. Dr. Everett, President of The 
American Iris Society, states in Bull. 55, 
Feb. 1935, p. 53: “I hope that the hand 
which writes again that lime, rubble 
(waste mortar) and crushed limestone 
should be used freely in the preparation 
of an iris bed be stricken as he writes 
the words.” This came from a loss of 
plants in a bed so treated. On page 64 
you will read: “We often wonder how 
people accumulate so much bad informa- 
tion. We know that Bearded 
Iris do not require alkaline soils. ‘ 
We know that they do not need lime 
and we no longer lime them and induce 
rot. We know that they will grow well 
in slightly-acid or neutral soils, and that 
in these mediums they are comparatively 
immune from rot.” (The secret of suc- 
cess is well-drained soil.) 

Personally I keep my iris beds some- 
what on the acid side, with no rot evi- 
dent. Old foliage of the plants, tree 
leaves of oak and maple, are allowed to 
accumulate about the plants and rot nat- 
urally. These can be lifted and the clean- 
est possible rhizomes are exposed. Peat 
moss is also used freely; and as fer- 
tilizers I use superphosphate of lime 
with the truckers’ type, as 2-8-6, 3-8-5, or 
4-8-4. 

Where one has rot, gypsum powdered 
and spread over the cut-out new surfaces 
will effect some cures, as will a bath in 
2 grains potassium permanganate per 
quart of water; but better than all, is a 
preparation known as_ cupro-jabonite. 
Since I got away from lime, I have had 
no rot, of the bacterial type. 


If cats use one’s iris beds for latrines, 
and the excrement is not immediately 
washed down and diluted considerably 
with the hose, then one will lose his plants 
even faster than by the bacterial rot; for 
once the tissues in the rhizome begin to 
disintegrate, I have as yet found no 
means to check it, and the loss will be 
total. The tissues become granular and 
develop a fishy odor; whereas that of 
bacterial rot is slimy soft and has a most 
terrible stench. 


Cuas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 
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Peony,—Solange; 
one of the high- 
rated varieties 


Peonies in a Warm Climate 


By E. L. RANDALL, (Calif.) 


DOZEN years ago I began ex- 
A perimenting with Peonies in a 

warm interior valley of California. 
“Climate” in California is a variable 
term, and represents a series of differing 
climatie conditions ranging from summer 
heat to perpetual snow. These notes are 
confined to a locality where warmth and 
sunshine prevail. For many years I had 
been an ardent admirer of the tulip and 
other spring-flowering plants, before I 
decided to add to my garden the plant 
which, perhaps, is the grandest of all,— 
the Peony. It vies with the art of the 
gardener; it responds to his skill in suc- 
cessful treatment and cultural methods. 
When he succeeds, what returns he may 
reap ! 

Somehow, I had gained an impression 
that the Peony is a cold-weather plant; 
hat it is difficult to grow, is more or less 
faulty in blooming, or may refuse to per- 
form at all, in warm climates such as the 
warmer sections of my own State. It 
must. have been these elusive qualities 
which challenged and started me on a new 
hobby—peony culture for pleasure. 

The soil in my garden is a clay loam— 
of good body but not too rich—a soil 
that tends to bake more than is desirable. 
I inject some sand, gravel, and humus. 
The climate is warm during Summer, 
with no rain. Irrigation is necessary. 
The Winters are mild; there is no heav- 
ing of ground by ice or snow, and 
seareely any snow. In such soil Peonies 
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have bloomed for me continuously for 
over twelve years. Experiments have in- 
eluded singles, doubles, and semi-doubles, 
both early and late, including forty 
fairly representative varieties. 

Of these trials there have been no de- 
cided failures. All have bloomed, and 
only three unsatisfactory tight-budded 
ones have been discarded. A yearly ree- 
ord of the date, quality, and profusion of 
blooms has been kept, and arranged in 
three classes: (1) Flowers that stand the 
weather; (2) Good garden and _ eut- 
flower varieties; (3) Those that produce 
good show flowers. Based on this study, 
[ am convinced that any vigorous, free- 
blooming variety, will thrive here and, 
most likely, in the warm portions of other 
states. 

As I garden for pleasure only, some- 
times I am rather neglectful, but the fol- 
lowing points have been carefully ob- 
served: The purchase of good vigorous 
stock from reputable dealers; prepara- 
tion of the soil at least twenty inches 
deep; and no use of manure for fertilizer. 
I use plenty of bonemeal with wood ashes 
and slaked lime. I remove the soil twenty 
inches deep, then return it with a layer 
of lawn clippings or other green vegeta- 
tion about three inches thick, and add 
successive layers of soil and fertilizer 
composed of a special mixture of the 
above-named ingredients. Tread down 
firmly the lawn clippings and sprinkle 
a good handful of fertilizer on top; then 


add successive layers of from three to 
four inches of soil, and to each layer of 
soil another handful of fertilizer. Firm 
down each layer to prevent settlement of 
the soil during the winter months, so that 
the peony division will remain in place 
and to avoid planting too deeply. Next, 
settle the hole by soaking with water and 
let stand a few days before planting. 
When ready to plant, add sufficient fresh 
top soil to round or mound up the sur- 
face, and plant the division firmly in the 
top soil, with eyes about one inch below 
the surface. In planting I mix another 
good handful of fertilizer with the top 
soil. If wood ashes are not available at 
planting time, the bonemeal alone may 
be used to good advantage, but the mix- 
ture is preferred. The wood ashes may 
be added to the top soil during the follow- 
ing season, preferably in early Spring. 
I use perhaps one and one-half quarts of 
mixed fertilizer, or half that amount of 
bonemea] alone, for setting one plant. Do 
not plant too deeply; many of mine are 
barely below the surface, so that the first 
pips in Spring immediately appear and 
have a chance to mature before the ground 
packs or hardens. Keep the soil loosened 
up during the early growing season. 
Irrigate well during the growing and 
blooming period. 

While it is wise to observe the above 
rules, in this climate, it is more important 
to learn what not to do. ‘The best rule is, 
plant the peony root and let it alone. 
Don’t pet it and try to coddle it; don’t 
fertilize too heavily; and above all don’t 
cut, divide, or reset the plants. Give 
them a chance to grow. The Peony is 
vigorous and amply able to take care of 
itself. Peonies fail to bloom satisfactor- 
ily for some people because they econtinu- 
ally fuss with them, frequently reset the 
plants, or occasionally cut or divide a root 
for a friend. Peonies are very sensitive 
to either good or bad treatment. 

My Peonies are grown in a group by 
themselves, set three feet apart, for ease 
in irrigation and eultivation. Plants 
grown separately in border or lawn re- 
quire additional care to keep out the 
grass roots and weeds. To help conserve 
moisture by retaining shade afforded by 
the plants, the stems and plant growth 
are not cut and burned until Fall. This 
peony group is located on the west side 
of my dwelling in partial shade, and 
trees and shrubs furnish some additional 
shade. Also the shade, I have found, con- 
trols to some extent the season of bloom 
which occurs here from May first to June 
first. Heavy rains and cloudiness, or 
long periods of sunshine, may retard or 
hasten the blooming period from three to 
ten days. When late tulips are entering 
on a decline, my Peonies begin to bloom 
and extend the spring-flower display in 
my garden. 

Among various kinds, of both low and 
high rating, which have proven to be 
strong growers and consistent bloomers, 
are: Victoria Tricolor, Canary, Louis 
Van Houtte, Zoe Calot, Festivia Maxima, 
Felix Crouse, Madam Calot, Marie Jac- 
quin (beautiful and dependable), Duke 
De Cazes (large and vigorous plant), 
Albatre (a wonderful plant here), and 
others. Of more recent plantings, the 

(Continued on page 525) 
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Back to the Days of Gladiolus America 


By I. 8. HENDRICKSON 


First President of the American Gladiolus Society 


(From Bulletin of Empire State Gladiolus Society) 


O speak of looking back 30 years 

seems a long time, and it is in 

some respects, but in others it 

seems just a short time ago when 
America was the sensation of the 
Gladiolus World. 

While this variety was not originated 
in New York State, it was introduced by 
a firm on Long Island with which I was 
connected for about 40 years, viz., John 
Lewis Childs of Floral Park and Flower- 
field, one of the pioneers in originating 
and introducing superior Gladiolus. 

How well I remember the day, in 
response to my inquiry for something 
new, when Mr. Banning of Kinsman, 
Ohio, sent us a box of bloom of 
America, or Reuben H. Warder as he 
called it, the first sight of which would 
give any glad fan a thrill even today. Its 
merit was so outstanding that Mr. Childs 
sent me post haste to Ohio to negotiate the 
purchase of the entire stock with the 
privilege of renaming it, the result be- 
ing a price of $4000 and the variety re- 
named America. 

Soon a controversy started in the trade 
papers as to who the real originator was; 
Christy and Groff contending against 
Banning. Whoever the real one was, the 


_diseussion was worth much as an ad- 
vertising .stunt, the sales eventually 
reaching a million and more bulbs a 


year which was quite a record for those 
times for one variety. The use of the 
blooms to decorate the yacht ‘“May- 
flower,” when President Theodore 
Roosevelt received the peace envoys of 
Russia and Japan, helped to boost its 
popularity. 


HINKING back to those times, calls 

to mind many fine varieties originat- 
ing on the Childs farm, many of them 
being selected by Mr. Leonard Joerg, 
field-superintendent, from thousands of 
seedlings grown each year. Mr. Joerg, 
(who before coming to us had been asso- 
ciated with the firm of Hallock & Son 
near Floral Park), was another pioneer 
in gladiolus growing and sold his stock 
to Childs in 1892. Mr. Joerg had a keen 
knack in picking good ones. 

During the period between 1892 and 
1920 many hundreds were selected out, 
given a number, and if after trial were 
considered worthy, a name was given. 

Some of the leaders were: Attraction, 
Blanche, Cardinal, Contrast, Daisy Le- 
land, Fire King, Imperial Pink, Mrs. 





Gladiolus,—Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


“Pendleton,” as it was popularly known, 
was heavily advertised and introduced, and 
became one of the most popular Gladiolus 
Varieties in the early history of the Gladi- 
olus in America. Its rugged growing quali- 
ties and rather pleasing color combination 
have caused it to be retained by many in 
their collections, and it is still listed in 
some catalogs 
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Beecher, Nezinscott, Norma Dee Childs, 
Prince of India, Ruby King, Scribe, 
Sulphur King, Snow King, Twotint, 
Variabilis, Wild Rose, and Wm. Falconer. 

Most of these have dropped out of 
sight now, being either superseded by 
better ones, or for the lack of anyone 
to continue to boost them; then, tastes do 
change and something new is always de- 
manded. It is noticeable that Prince of 
India introduced in 1902 is still being 
grown and offered as a fine smoky, and 
in 1932 it stood in third place in a voting 
in New England, after a stunning display 
of it in quantity. 


F I were asked if the present-day 

Glads are far superior to those of 30 
years ago, I would hesitate to say yes, 
except in a few eases. I think there are 
today 50 to 100 that are outstanding, but 
I am quite sure that three-fourths of 
those being offered could be discarded 
without any great loss and this same thing 
was always true. To me the greatest 


improvement has been in the increased 
open on a 


number of flowers stalk at 








one time, like Phipps, which is wonder- 
ful when it comes good, but as a variety 
it is not nearly so dependable as some 
of the old-timers. I am free to say I 
did have a second thrill when I grew my 
first Picardy. 

How the business has changed! 
Thirty years ago the export business was 
better in volume than the domestic. I 
have witnessed the packing of 125 bbls. 
of bulbs to go to one customer in 
Germany. With the war this line 
stopped as if cut off with a knife, and 
as far as I know it never came back. 

Sometimes a variety is misjudged. 
The variety Halley was one of the money- 
makers which I misjudged. A few sample 
bulbs were given us by a salesman from 
Holland, with first option to buy. When 
it came into flower it failed to impress 
us, but it turned out to be a successful 
forcer, principally because of its earliness, 
which value was overlooked when first 
tested. It was never a great variety, but 
rather a useful one. 


One of the best all-round Glads was 
Pendleton, originated by Kunderd and 
sold to Rawson Co., Boston, at a nominal 
price, but it turned out to be a winner. 
The same is true of Norton sold by 
Kunderd to Gage. All of which shows 
we can be over enthusiastic over some 
varieties and miss it on others. 


Gonolobus Shortii 


HAT a thrilling experience it is in 

exploring the woods, to discover a 
plant or flower one has never seen be- 
fore, or perhaps had never even heard of. 
Such was my feeling one day last Sum- 
mer when I found growing on a shady 
roadside, an interesting plant that was 
quite new to me. Climbing on a young 
dogwood bush was a vine with large 
heart-shaped leaves growing opposite, 
from the axils of which were clusters of 
attractive flowers of a reddish-chocolate 
eolor. The corolla was so deeply cut that 
the five strap-shaped divisions appeared 
to be separate petals. The color was 
much like that of the sweetshrub, or ealy- 
eanthus. In the center was a small 
cushion surrounded by a toothed process 
like a little crown. 


The curious structure of the flowers, 
and the milky juice that exuded from the 
broken stem, caused me to suspect that it 
was related to the milkweed, or esclepias 
family. Sure enough, when I consulted 
my “Gray’s Manual” I found it to be 
Gonolobus Shortii, a close relative of the 
milkweed. I carefully took it up and set 
it out again at the foot of a young dog- 
wood growing on a shady hillside near 
my house, where it survived all Summer. 
I noticed later that it has sprouted, and 
I am waiting to see if it will bloom again 
so that I may give it further study. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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Word Pictures of Desirable Garden Plants 


PENTSTEMON HETEROPHYLLUS 


LL Pentstemons are somewhat vari- 
able, but none more so than 
this. Strains of it differ so much, 
and there is so much confusion 

between it and Pentstemon laetus, what 
with local races of each that approach 
each other, not to mention natural hybrids, 
that any description of it can be taken 
only as applying to the particular strain 
under observation. 


As I have grown it, it is many-stemmed 
and spreading, with narrow leaves, and a 
great number of gracefully-carried blos- 
soms in all the exquisite and changing 
tints of the opal; pure-pink often shading 
into pure-blue in the manner of Mer- 
tensia, but rose, amethyst, and other 
tones innumerable are there. Its winter 
hardiness seems to be all that can be de- 
sired, yet it is not particularly long-lived, 
likely due to exhaustion from its habit of 
excessive blooming. It is well, there- 
fore, to make a new sowing of seed oc- 
casionally, even though one has well-es- 
tablished plants. No Pentstemon is 
easier or quicker from seed. Even from 
spring sowings there will sometimes be a 
few bloom sprays by late Summer; and 
if the seed has been sown in the Fall, 
just before the ground freezes, for spring 
germination, one may expect a good sea- 
son of flowering the first Summer. 


ORONTIUM AQUATICUM 


RONTIUM, the Golden Club, is a 

native water plant that has not been 
much cultivated on this side, but it has 
its points, both for ornamental effect and 
for the prosaic econom‘e reason of its 
potentialities as a food source. It grows 
in shallow waters, marsh ponds, or along 
stream margins; and due to its deep- 
rooting habit, it will establish itself well 
as a water-edge plant in streams with de- 
cidedly swift currents, where other 
aquatics will not grow. It will thrive 
even in bog gardens, without standing in 
water at all. The foliage is truly hand- 
some; a dark velvety-emerald above, but 
silvery below. Water drops roll about 
on the leaves in g obular form, as though 
on a polished or oily surface; and if one 
submerges the leaves, they will rise with- 
out even a film of water clinging to them. 
The inflorescense (the “spadix” for this is 
an Arum cousin) is decidedly showy, and 
its common name of Golden Club de- 
seribes it thoroughly, for that is just 
what it seems; a six-inch club of richest 
golden hue carried on a stem of deep- 
green, maybe eight to ten inches above 
the water. The massed effect of a colony 
of Orontium in full bloom is not to be 
forgotten. — 


Later, as the seeds form, the flower 
stems turn green and bend down to float 
horizonta'ly on the surface, or sometimes 
to dip under it. The seeds are like large 
green peas, but are carried on the spadix 
more in the fashion of corn on a cob. 
When ripe, these seeds shell off at a touch. 
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By REX D. PEARCE, (New Jersey) 





Triteleia, Spring Star Flower 


It is then that they are gathered for food. 
They are boiled in two or three waters, the 
first waters being drained off. This is to 
take away the acrid stinging principle 
that is found also in the roots of Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit. Properly cooked and served 
with a bit of butter, they have a flavor 
and texture that is between that of peas 
and mealy potatoes,—really very good. 
The yield is quite heavy, probably as 
much by weight from a good stand in a 
marsh pond, as would be that of corn 
from an equal area of dry land; so this 
may well be one of the foods of the 
future. Plants are obtainable from wild 
flower nurseries; or it may be established 
from seed planted in muddy ground or 
shallow water. 


TRITELEIA COERULEA 


‘Tas is a bulb of many names; botan- 
ists now seem to consider Brodiaea 
uniflora correct, but it also has been re- 
ferred to Milla and Leucocoryne, which 
in itself shows its various likenesses. 
Gardeners still call it Triteleia, or some- 
times simply Spring Star Flower. 


The rather large’ blossoms are carried 
one on a stem, and do have much of a 
starry form, although the petals are a bit 
rounded for star-points. The coloring 
may be a milky whiteness that shows 
barely a hint of azure suffusion; it may 
be lavender with violet shadings; or it may 
deepen to rich indigo. It is selections of 
the latter form that are chiefly known as 
“eoerulea;” but even in this, the other color 
types will show in a certain proportion, 
and this very variability is a part of the 
charm. At Philadelphia it is winter- 
hardy without the slightest covering, but 
further North a straw mulching should be 
applied in late Fall; or in very exposed 
locations coldframe protection might be 
advisable. 


This plant is not only good in garden 
or rockery, but forees for winter flowers 
under glass with the greatest of en- 
thusiasm, and will give repeated bloom 
for much of the Winter. There is no 
easier-forcing bulb. Flower stems under 
glass may be twelve inches, but in the 
open ground in Spring, six to eight inches 
is more usual. Its spring season of bloom 
covers, here, April and much of May; 
and due to its habit of rapid multiplica- 
tion from basal offsets, an established 
planting of it soon becomes a sheet of 
color. It may be grown also from fall- 
sown seeds, but it increases so well from 
offsets that there is not much reason for 
bothering with seeds of it. 


VERBASCUM PHOENICEUM 


HIS is surely the daintiest of the 

Mulleins, although its foliage is so 
un-mullein-like——smooth rather than 
downy,—that its family relationship is 
searcely evident. From the small basal 
rosettes of foliage, it sends up slender 
stems to thirty inches; each so loaded 
with bloom that at a little distance it 
reminds one of a taller Hyacinth. Like 
all Verbasecums, the individual blossoms 
have a charm of form and a finish that is 
most alluring. The color range is exten- 
sive, with rose, carmine, lavender, and 
violet in all possible gradations; likely 
the loveliest are those that simulate the 
pink and white of the apple-blossom. 
After the main spike has gone, other and 
smaller flower spikes will appear, carry- 
ing the season of bloom that started in 
mid-May, well into the Summer. If old 
spikes are cut away before seeds form, 
often there will be a second crop of bloom 
in early Autumn. This is a hardy peren- 
nial of easiest culture, growing readily 
from seeds sown in Spring, Summer, or 
“all, and blooming surely the following 
vear. 

PENTSTEMON SECUNDIFLORUS 


ERE is a Pentstemon that immedi- 

ately suggests cutting, and it is a 
long-lasting and effective cut flower, but 
we should have enough of it so that we 
shall not rob the hardy border unduly. 
We need its early and brightly-colored 
spikes there, too. The flowers are carried 
on one side of the spike only, but fairly 
closely and along its full length, a large 
number opening at one time, giving a 
most pleasing effect. Mostly the flowers 
are blue or lavender, but many show 
opalescent-lilac shadings, or tintings of 
rose; and there will be those that are 
almost purple-violet; and others that are 
the most delicate of flesh-pinks, or some- 
times clear rosy-pink. The leaves are 
linear and glaucous, excepting that those 
at the base are petioled and spatulate. 
Thirty inches seems to be the height 
under good conditions, and there are 
several stems. This Pentstemon is a 
native of the Wyoming mountains and 
ought to be of ironclad hardiness. Cer- 
tainly it needs no winter favors here. Its 
blooming season is early, May 10th to 
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June 20th, at Philadelphia. Seeds sown 
in open-ground beds in late Autumn will 
germinate in the Spring, and seedlings 
will flower a year later. 


POLEMONIUM CARNEUM 


HE hardy Jacob’s Ladders have been 

favored so long because of the clear 
rich-blue of their flowers, that it is dif- 
ficult to associate any other color with the 
name; but in this charming species from 
the Cascade Ranges, the blossom color is 
an exquisite pink. As the buds open they 
show at first, tints of soft-salmon flushed 
with apricot, but this soon deepens to a 
true pink; and finally, before the petals 
drop, there is rather a hint of rose. The 
blossoms are a bit larger than those of 
most other Polemoniums, and are carried 
in bending sprays above the usual pinnate 
fern-like foliage. The stems grow to 
twelve or fourteen inches, spreading in 
fountain form. At Philadelphia the sea- 
son of bloom is from late April to past 
mid-June. The plant is a fully-hardy 
perennial, coming rather easily from seed, 
and blooming second year. It will thrive 
in full sun in any ordinary garden soil, 
or will do well in light shade where it is 
not too dry. 


PENTSTEMON COBAEA 


ei HIS is one of the easier Pentstemons, 
seed sown in late Fall germinating 
strongly the following Spring, and pro- 
ducing plants that will flower freely a 
year later; that is to say, from late May 
through June. The stems may grow to 
thirty inches, and carry robustly very 
many flowers of rather breath-taking size. 
No other pentstemon species has blooms 
as truly gigantic as this, but there are 
others more brilliantly colored. Here 
the three-lipped blossoms, like inflated 
trumpets, show delicate opaline-lavender 
tintings, although sometimes there are 
pencil stripings of rich-purple within. 
The dainty shadings of the flower are a 
bit of an anticlimax after the startling 
size, yet in a smaller bloom we should 
consider them very lovely. Altogether, 
Pentstemon cobaea is a most showy bor- 
der perennial, and it has proved thor- 
oughly winter-hardy at Philadelphia. 


ALLIUM ODORUM 


[% late June the flower stems, in 
elongated and graceful gimlet curves, 
rise sinuously to a height of some thirty 
inches; and the pink-tinted bracts that 
enclose the whole clustered flowerhead, 
like one great bud, are foreed open by 
the expanding florets. The individual 
flowers are spreading and sharply-pointed 
stars of lilac-tinged white, the extended 
anthers lending grace and airiness. A 
single umbellate flower cluster may show 
a hundred stars open at once, all looking 
up at the sky, and diffusing their deli- 
cate musky perfume, for this is one of 
the truly-fragrant Alliums. It makes a 
long-lasting cut flower, or it will be ef- 
fective in the border until well into July, 
for at least six weeks altogether. It is a 
fibrous-rooted perennial with glaucous 
fountains of ribbon leaves that are always 
ornamental. Hardy even in upper New 
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England and Northern Wisconsin; and 
spring, or summer-sown seeds will give 
plants for flowering the following year. 


VIOLA CALCARATA 


HIS wild Pansy of the Swiss Alps is 

just as easy to grow as are those obese 
hybrid Pansies of our gardens, that have 
been so long domesticated and “improved” 
that the very story of their parentage (as 
well as their pristine daintiness) has 
been lost along the way. Viola calearata 
is a true and rather permanent perennial, 
and notwithstanding its name, it is equally 
tolerant of subacid and alkaline condi- 
tions; in other words, it will grow any- 
where that the soil is neither water-soaked 
nor dry-baked, providing it receives a 
fair amount of sun. It is exceedingly 
and long floriferous, with big irregular 
blossoms in soft-lavender, brilliant indigo, 
primrose, azure-suffused cream, even 
claret-purple, with infinite variations be- 
tween. One commentator has said that 
it seemed to be a cross between a butter- 
fly anda Pansy. The flowers are particu- 
larly long-stemmed, standing up boldly 
above the ground-trailing leafy shoots. 
It blooms in one year from seed, and 
seems to be of the most satisfying winter 
hardiness. 


CALLIRHOE INVOLUCRATA 


"[ HOSE who, when they sow perennial 
seeds, are impatient for bloom, should 
try Callirhoe. While it is a true peren- 
nial of much hardiness and long dura- 
tion, it comes into flower by Midsummer 
the first season from spring-sown seeds. 
The second year it will start its prolific 
bloom by June first, and continue a 
splendid sheet of living color until late 
Summer. Even through the autumn 
months there will be occasional flowers; 
I have seen them here in November. The 
habit of the plant is to trail spreadingly, 
making a wide carpet of deep-green digi- 
tate leaves, the big blossom cups carried 
above on eight-inch stems. The color is 
variously deseribed. I believe brilliant 
rosy-crimson comes as close to it as any- 
thing; anyway it is strikingly vivid, 
particularly so when intermingled and 
contrasted with the soft silken yellow- 
ness of cactus flowers, Opuntia opuntia, 
as in my own planting this season. All 
Callirhoe asks is full sun and good drain- 
age. Do not expect it to thrive in much 
shade. 


DICENTRA OREGANA 


“Pus is likely (always excepting that 
rare white beauty, Dicentra formosa 
Sweetheart) the loveliest of American 
Dicentras. It is dwarf, not over twelve 
inches in flower, and as hardy as any of 
them, which is saying much. The foliage 
has the fern-like form of Dicentra eximia, 
but oddly overlaid with what can only be 
described as “silver plating.” The flowers, 
carried in nodding sprays, are those of 
the Bleedingheart; a bit elongated, with 
the effect of being carved from old ivory, 
then vividly tinted at the tips with a brush 
dipped in purple paint. Dicentra oregana 
needs a bit of shade, and soil that has 
enough peat moss or leaf-mold so it will 
hold moisture and not bake. The north 
shade of a building suits it well. Given 
such conditions it will flower pretty con- 


stantly all through the Summer. Nursery- 
grown plants are available from the 
Northwest, or it may be grown from 
fall-sown seeds. 


AMARYLLIS FORMOSISSIMA 


F course botanists now name it 

Sprekelia. The old genus Amaryllis 
has been so broken up that but one species 
now remains to it, Amaryllis belladonna; 
but horticulturally we still know this, as 
well as the glorious hybrid Hippeastrums, 
as Amaryllises. Amaryllis formosissima 
has large flowers of the splendid crimson 
that gives an effect of velvety richness, 
and the pollen, like powdered gold, adds 
to the beauty. The blooms are most 
irregularly formed, resembling as much 
as anything an informal and fantastic 
fleur d’lis, yet there is nothing of the 
Lily about them. 


The bulbs may be planted in the Spring 
as soon as danger from freezing is past. 
They will fairly jump into bloom, some- 
times opening flowers within a week after 
planting, for the bud is already well de- 
veloped in the bulb. June is their month 
of beauty, but many will flower in May, 
and there will be stragglers through July. 
The stems will reach ten to twelve inches, 
long enough for effective cutting, and the 
flowers are particularly good for center- 
pieces or table decoration. Handle the 
bulbs in ‘every particular like those of 
Gladiolus, digging in late Fall and storing 
over Winter on shelves or trays in the 
cellar. Increase is by basal offshoots in 
the manner of the Daffodil; or they may 
be grown from seed, which germinates 
readily if sown under shade in early 
Spring, producing flowering bulbs often 
in two years. 


Amaryllis formosissima is also very 
good for late winter forcing; in March 
it may even be brought into bloom in 
water, in the manner of the Hyacinth. 
In the way of common names, Jacobean 
Lily, or Mexican Fire Lily, seem to have 
the preference. 


Nature Notes 


Audubon, the great Naturalist, wished 
to honor George Washington by naming 
the largest Eagle after him. “The Bird 
of Washington” was only a young Bald 
Eagle, for he did not know young Eagles 
are larger than their parents. While in 
this immature state the birds often put 
their elders to flight. 


A mother Python Serpent, captured 
in the Philippine Islands, by lassoing, 
measured 35 feet in length and 3 feet in 
girth. She laid 67 eggs, each weighing 
2 pounds. The baby Pythons at hatching 
were the size of a lead-pencil. The eggs 
hatched in 65 days; during that time they 
were protected in a pyramidal pile with 
the Snake coiled around them, but not 
for warmth, as Snakes are cold-blooded. 


The young Bald Eagle is larger than 
its parents, and the female is larger than 
the male. The Eagle does not acquire 
the white plumage of the adults until it 
is about 3 years old. Until then it wears 
a dark-brown or dark-gray color, and 
is frequently taken for a separate species 
altogether. 
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Purity is one of the most popu- 


lar and 


easily-grown 


Freesias 


Freesia,—Golden Daffodil. 
large and well formed, soft golden-yellow 





Flowers are 


The Freesia is of Easy Culture 


many of the Cape bulbs, so-called 

because they come from the Cape 
of Good Hope. The best known of 
these is the Freesia, which has long been 
one of the most important florists’ flow- 
ers. Hybridists have produced many 
new colors, including brilliant-yellow and 
dark-violet, and the size and form of the 
flowers have greatly improved. 


Most home gardeners plant the bulbs 
in pots for indoor use, in a soil composed 
of equal parts of sandy loam, leaf-mold, 
and well-rotted manure. Bulbs may be 
planted any time from September to 
December, and with ordinary care the 
flowers should bloom in ten or twelve 
weeks after planting. The bulbs, which 
somewhat resemble teeth, should be 
planted points up, about an inch deep. 
They are so tiny that it is difficult to 
realize that they can produce such a 
growth of foliage and flowers, but even 
the smallest mature bulb will produce 
blooms. Six bulbs are sufficient for a 
six-inch pot. After the blooming period, 
when the foliage turns yellow, bulbs may 
be lifted and stored. 


Although better known as_ bulbous 
plants, Freesias may be easily grown from 
seed and will flower within a year. The seed 
should be sown during the early-fall 
months, and better germination will result 
if seeds are soaked in water for twenty- 
four hours before sowing. The plants 


Reaasy years have brought us 
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naturalized and left for years. 


By FRANCES HANNAY, (Texas) 


dislike transplanting and seeds should be 
sown in the pots in which they are to 
grow, in a mixture of sand and leaf- 
mold. When the flower buds are de- 
veloping, the plants may be watered oc- 
easionally with liquid fertilizer. 

The dwarf, lily-like plants have very 
fragrant flowers, which grow in clusters 
of six or eight on long, slender stems. 
The leaves and stalks are quite tender 
and will usually require slight support. 
A single bloom permeates a room with 
its delicate perfume. Home-grown Free- 
sias, if cut when the first flower opens, 
will last over a week. The most popular 
and easily-grown Freesia is Purity, 
though Elder’s Giant White is larger and 
finer. Golden Daffodil has large, well- 
formed flowers of the color of King 
Alfred daffodils. Pink Beauty is a giant 
rose-pink; Mrs. Mare Peters, a deep- 
salmon; and Ruth Chatterton is a lovely 
Tyrian-rose. Sumset is  flame-orange, 
which is a new color for Freesias. Wis- 
teria is a dark bluish-lavender, while 
Blue Bird is a deep delphinium-blue. 

Freesias are grown in the open in 
California and England, where they are 
I have 
been experimenting in planting the bulbs 
out-of-doors in Texas, for a period of 
two years, with considerable success. The 
first year, I planted a hundred bulbs late 
in October; they started blooming the 
first of March, and I had a few to exhibit 


in a flower show on the first of May. I 
took the bulbs up when the foliage had 
dried, and stored them. The second year 
I used most of the old bulbs in pots for 
the house, and the remainder I planted 
out-of-doors with a hundred new ones. 
I did not cover these at the time of an 
unexpected and severe wet freeze, and 
consequently lost most of them. How- 
ever, a number bloomed in _ protected 
places during March. I have left the 
bulbs in the ground this year, hoping they 
will naturalize, and will plant a new 
supply in another part of the garden. 





DAHLIA FANCIERS 


Attention! 


A feature of the December issue of the 
FLOWER GRoweER will be a 1935 Dahlia Honor 
Roll by Derrill W. Hart, former President of 
the American Dahlia Society. His selection 
and comments on the outstanding Dahlias 
of the year will be particularly valuable to 
readers who want the best varieties for their 
gardens. 


Mr. Hart’s Honor Roll in previous years 
appeared in the American Home and House 
Beautiful. It will be an exclusive feature in 
FLOWER GROWER. 

Tue Eprtror 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“JT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


“The Fullness of Life’’ 


ROM time to time those who have followed the various 

phases of THE Cooper PuAN as I have explained it, 
write me about their own experiences. There comes to 
hand a letter from a man who is not merely a reader of 
THe FLower Grower, but a valued and regular con- 
tributor. This man is a thorough-going gardener and 
horticulturist, and he is also a writer on these subjects, of 
nationwide acquaintance and reputation. What he says 
may be considered as rather convincing evidence. 

He says: 

“Another year of living off the land (this makes the stx- 
teenth) shows us the fullness of life under such a regime. 
Our food crops vary some from year to year, more because 
of our experimental turn of mind than from necessity, but 
the accumulation of experiences from year to. year shows 
there is really no excuse for anyone of normal intelligence 
and health to suffer the pangs of uncertainty which is the 
natural inheritance of an industrial life. And the soul- 
satisfying experiences are worth more during this life and 
maybe in preparation for the life to come than all of the 
so-called modern conveniences which we of the country 
sometimes have to forego.” 


One phase of what my good friend says above will 
appeal to a very large number of people in this country 
at this time. I refer to what he says about ‘‘pangs of 
uncertainty which is the natural inheritance of an indus- 
trial life.’’ No city or town job is at all certain. In fact 
the chief thing about these jobs is the uncertainty of same. 
Not only must the employee be on his toes at all times and 
be able to deliver the goods for which he is paid, but he 
runs all the risks of the success of the concern by which 
he is employed; and there have been so many failures in 
one way or another of recent years that nothing further 
need be said along this line. But it is not the economic 
advantage of THE Cooper PLAN that I consider most 
important; rather the spiritual value. Note again what 
my friend says above, that ‘‘the soul-satisfying experi- 
ences are worth more during this life and maybe in 
preparation for the life to come.”’ 

Who shall deny the fact that ‘‘The Fullness of Life,”’ 
which is the title of this sketch, demands that we accom- 
plish something besides the making of a mere living in 
comfortable circumstances? The man who is satisfied 
to simply live with modern conveniences and with all the 
accessories and artificialities of our modern so-called civili- 
zation, really has not the ambition, nor the ideals, nor the 
outlook, which will enable him to live ‘‘The Fullness of 
life.’’ Life, indeed, is much more than ‘‘ food, raiment, 
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and shelter.’? These things are the primitive require- 
ments of the human race, and to these we have artificially 
added the luxuries and the modern conveniences. That 
luxuries may not be detrimental, and that conveniences 
are useful and helpful, we need not argue. The main 
point is that these things are superfluities, and not at all 
necessary to the development of the individual as a man; 
and as a personality with a life and an opportunity which 
exists beyond the grave. 

And so friends, if we would live the fullness of life, it 
must be under conditions which give us the best develop- 
ment of the individual. Where better can we get this 
than in contact with Nature; and where can we contact 
Nature in her various phases, and with her myriad lessons 
of helpfulness, than in a place where we truly live from 
products of the earth? Not necessarily do we get our 
entire sustenance from the land, nor any large portion of 
it, but we must have space in which to study the works of 
Nature and the unfolding, growth, and development; and 
to do this we must have contacts with the soil in a direct 
and not in a second-handed way. 

The above explains why gardening in all its ramifica- 
tions is the finest of pursuits. Nothing may be compared 
with it, nor has the same value physically, morally, or 
spiritually. But gardening may mean much more than a 
few flowers on a city lot. It may mean the raising of 
crops which are used by the family, some of which perhaps 
are sold. It also means contact with the birds and animals 
and the other works of Nature which are not necessarily 
a part of the garden, in the restricted sense. So we may 
say that gardening has no limitations, but that it spreads 
out in an ever-unfolding way and without boundaries, 
measured only by the ability of the gardener to expand 
his horizon and enrich his experiences. 


November in the Garden 


HILE not many people are attentive to their gardens 

during the month of November, it frequently hap- 
pens that November is the month during which much 
valuable work can be done, that will not only make work 
easier for the gardener during the following Spring, but 
incidentally will ‘‘put his garden to sleep’’ in a proper 
way; and without doubt will bring many things through 
the Winter in better condition, than if the garden is 
neglected at this, the so-called off season in gardening. 

Although space does not permit me to give detailed 
instructions for things to do in November, I can at least 
suggest that it is a great month to clean up the garden of 
anything left over from the hurried harvesting season. 
This is especially true of the vegetable garden, but also 
true of certain other garden activities where tender bulbs 
must be dug in the Fall, and other things taken care of 
to prepare them for our severe northern Winters. 

November in some states is a month of bloom; and so 
while this old Editor sees it as a North Temperate Zone 
proposition, many people further South are blessed with 
a reward for their careful gardening in the form of beauti- 
ful blooms from many of the plants which have a recur- 
rence of bloom during the Fall or eazly Winter. During 
the past fall seascn frost held off so long, and rainfall 
was so well-distributed in many parts of the country, 
that bloom has been unusually prolific. 

Not only should the garden have attention during 
November for the benefit that it may be to the garden 
and the saving in spring work, but Nature in her mani- 
festations has lessons which she will teach during this 
month, to those who observe and listen. Indeed, the 
preparations made by Nature for the dormant season are 
one of the marvels of plant life. Study it that you may 
know better how to take advantage of this phase of 
horticulture. 
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Tree Pruning 


HE pruning of trees covered by Brother Auten on 

another page in this issue, is one of the most import- 
ant subjects in horticulture; and every person interested 
in landscaping a home of his own, or interested in the 
general subject of horticulture, should give careful atten- 
tion to tree pruning in its different phases. 

As pointed out, it is very easy to overdo a job of prun- 
ing. Most greenhorns and amateurs, when they get hold 
of a pair of pruning shears or a pruning saw, are likely to 
exercise themselves and the tools they use, to an extent 
which leaves chaos in their wake. The picture in the 
Auten article is a good example of this. Pruning should 
be done carefully; otherwise it is only tree-butchering. 
To do pruning carefully and skillfully needs study of the 
subject to be pruned, and this is not a simple matter. 
Different trees require different handling, and a given 
tree needs different handling at different stages of its 
growth. 

This little preachment is not intended to be informative, 
but only to call attention to the fact that tree pruning 
must be done with skill and based on experience. This 
experience need not necessarily be the experience of the 
person doing the pruning, because we can all benefit by 
studying the work of others and taking heed of the cau- 
tions they give. The pruning article on which this little 
sketch is based, gives a lot of facts and information in 
small space. Read and study it carefully. 

More and more interest is being taken in tree planting 
both for the home grounds and for forestry, (or what 
might be called on a commercial scale); and so every 
person who reads this note may be inspired to undertake 
a study of tree pruning at least in its primary phases. 
One of these days this old Editor is going to try and tell 
a bit of a story about his experience in cleaning up a 
little piece of woodland adjacent to Tur FLOWER GROWER 
office. The work has been so inexpensive in the way it 
was handled, utilizing the wood cut for fuel purposes, 
aad the results so pleasing and attractive, that it is worthy 
of a little story by itself. 

In the meantime, friends, grab hold of any little wisdom 
you may find in your reading which pertains to the 
growth, planting, and pruning ot trees. 


‘Wars and Rumors of Wars”’ 


S this is being written, regular army and national 

guard troops from eight states, to the number of 
36,000, are completing their second week of maneuvers 
in this part of New York State. Some of these troops 
are camped on the Editor’s ancestral farm within two 
miles of this office. Pine Camp, a military reservation of 
about 20,000 acres, is but five or six miles distant. No 
such concentration of troops during peace time has ever 
before been undertaken in. this country. 

The influx of troops into this quiet countryside has 
brought to the mind of this Editor, the general subject 
of war; its meaning and its consequences. 

Rumors of foreign wars are current in the daily papers, 
and much talk is being made about the probabilities of 
a new war on a large scale between nations of the Old 
World. The time seems, therefore, quite appropriate for 
a discussion under the above heading. 

History, both ancient and modern, is based mostly on 
wars and war talk. Pacifists would minimize war talk 
and avoid wars in the future. A very laudable ambition 
and a very correct sentiment for the human race, but 
this old Editor pleads for conservatism and the use of 
common-sense reasoning as applied to wars. History 
will repeat itself. There will be more wars. We may as 
well be ready. The risk in connection with future wars 
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is unpreparedness. Nations generally are arming them- 
selves to the limit of their financial resources. No 
country has been so underarmed and unprepared for war 
in past years as ours. The result of this during the last 
war, was the prolonging of a war to an extent that meant 
the unnecessary slaughter and maiming of millions of 
men. This is a strong argument in favor of preparedness. 

There is always the hope that war may be avoided. 
No sane man, who is at the same time a real patriot and 
a lover of humanity, would approve war except under 
extreme provocation. To assume that war can be avoided 
in future seems out of the question. The human race 
appears to be just about as crude, as far as the brother- 
hood of man is concerned, and as far as The True Educa- 
tion is concerned, as it was during the World War. That 
tremendous sacrifice seems to have taught little of real 
help to the race. 

And so, while I am a pacifist at heart, I am likewise a 
practical man and one who believes in facing facts as 
they exist, and not theorizing to the extent of putting 
ourselves in the position of helplessness. Wars of the 
future will be as ruthless and as devastating as in the 
past, possibly more so; and the country found unpre- 
pared will be at a grave disadvantage. The nation which, 
under one guise or another, attempts the acquisition of 
territory for selfish motives must ultimately fail. The 
nation which is prepared to defend itself against aggres- 
sion and to maintain the correct principles of humanity 
will succeed. A nation to succeed must prepare itself 
for eventualities of any sort, and keep at least abreast 
of the times in the mechanieal, scientific, and chemical 
developments of warfare. 

Now, friends, please do not think I am advocating 
war. I am the best of pacifists, because I am a practical 
pacifist and not a theoretical one. 


Why Gloat?—Why Repine? 


|* has been suggested that this simple-minded Editor 
ought to look over some of his statements, which take 
the nature of prognostications, during the past few years, 
to show how many of them have been fulfilled in actual 
happenings. 

Perhaps this might show some wisdom on the part of 
the old Editor, but he is now too old to do any gloating 
over his ability to use common sense at times. Then 
again, it might be that some of the things he has sug- 
vested, have not actually happened, and this would not 
be so pleasant. 

But, friends, why waste any time over the things which 
are in the past? True, we should weigh these things 
because it is only by the past that we can somewhat 
gauge the future. But we should not dwell in the past. 
There are so many possibilities for the future that we 
had better reckon same and forget the past to a very 
large extent. And above all things don’t say ‘‘I told 
you so!’’ It would be a very unintelligent, not to say 
dumb, individual who could not guess some of the things 
which have happened during the past few years. In- 
deed, any man with ordinary common sense should know 
that many of the things which have happened were 
foregone conclusions. But we will not recriminate. 

The big thought behind this little preachment is that 
we should bend our energies to future accomplishment, 
and not pride ourselves on what has been done in the 
past. And we must not allow ourselves to be down- 
hearted over that part of the past which has not been 
pleasant. Every life which has been well lived and truly 
successful, has had its ups and downs; the true history of 
any human being who has done things which have been of 
benefit to the race, registers many failures; failures, in- 
deed, give the strength necessary for accomplishment. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


| & is authoritatively told that one Sib- 
throp, a learned English professor of 
botany at Oxford and a noted classical 
scholar, a century and a quarter ago 
went to Greece and resided there for 
several years for the express purpose of 
studying and identifying the plants and 
flowers mentioned in the Greek classics. 
His investigations proved to be far from 
satisfactory, for although but little change 
in the Greek language had taken place, 
plant names had changed; so that what 
the modern Greeks knew as a Hyacinth 
or a Hellebore, was not the same flower 
that bore the name 2000 years ago. 

Those of us who have to learn plant 
names from the catalogues or garden 
guides, without opportunity of hearing 
them properly articulated, are likely to 
make some rather awkward mistakes when 
we attempt their pronunciation. When 
one of the members of my family cor- 
rected my pronunciation of Ageratum 
from “Aj-er-AT-um” to “Aj-ER-a-tum,” 
it drove me to consult a dictionary of 
plant names, where I assure you some 
surprises rewarded my search; none, how- 
ever, greater than to learn the correct 
pronunciation of Nicotiana. Knowing 
its common name to be Flowering 
Tobacco and knowing a’so the associa- 
tion of tobacco and nicotine, I still think 
it would be more natural and appropriate 
to pronounce Nicotiana as if it started out 
with “Nick,” than to pronounce it as if it 
were spelled “Nye-ko-she-ANE-a.” 

I confess to another surprise when, 
some years ago, I first heard someone 
pronounce Geum as if they were speak- 
ing of “Jim.” I had just naturally taken 
it for granted that the G had the “hard” 
sound; and I yet have to sometimes stop 
and think before attempting to pronounce 
Weigelia, and then let it go as a guess. 

Fortunately for some of us who find it 
rather hard to conquer long established 
habit, the American Gladiolus Society, a 
few years back, placed its sanction on 
the older, easier, and more natural way 
of pronouncing the name of their favorite 
flower; so I am glad we can now say 
“Glad-i-OH-lus” without getting a pity- 
ing look from the ladies of the Garden 
Club! Of course, those who persist in 
saying “Glad-OH-li-a” will neither benefit 
nor lose from the official pronouncement. 

Since the trend of late in catalogue 
compilation has been to list all plants 
alphabetically by their technical names, 
it would be very helpful if correct pro- 
nunciations of the Latinized names would 
follow parenthetically. I take my 
dictionary of plant names as authority. 

Abies (AB-i-ees), Acorus (AK-o-rus), 
Artemisia (Ar-te-MIZ-i-a), Callirrhoe 
(Ka-LIR-o-e), Deutzia (DOIT-si-a), 
Eehinops (E-KI-nops), Gaillardia 
(Gal-YAR-di-a), Gypsophila 
(Jip-SOF-i-la), Helleborus (He-LEB-o- 
rus), Hypericum  (Hi-pe-RIE-kum), 
Heuchera (HUE-ker-a), Lyechnis (LIK- 


nis), Pentstemon (Pent-STE-mon), 
Statice (STAT-i-se), Stachys (STAY- 
kis), Vinea (VING-ka), Weigelia 


(Wi-JE-li-a). 
Who'll be the first to give us such a 
helpful catalogue? 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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How to Make a 
Corsage Bouquet 


By MARIAN B. CONKLING, (N. Y.) 


URING the summer months when a 

person can get flowers from the 
garden, it is great fun to make corsages. 
The work is very fascinating and it is 
also an inexpensive occupation, because 
one can make many corsages costing very 
little, which will look like expensive ones 
purchased from a florist. 

Before starting, the essential things 
which are to be used must be obtained,— 
fine wire or strong green twine, green tin- 
foil, and an adequate supply ‘of flowers 
and maidenhair fern. Gypsophila may 
be used in place of the fern. 

In making a corsage of roses and maid- 
enhair fern, or any other combination of 
flowers, each stem of the fern and roses 
should be wound separately with the fine 
wire or green twine. This is done so that 
when the flowers are assembled into the 
corsage, by winding wire around all the 
stems together to hold them in place, the 
stems will not be cut by the wire. Large 
sprays of maidenhair fern, larger than 
to fill in the corsage, should be used for 
the background and placed in a fan 
shape. The stems of the ferns should 
be all wired together. Then place three 
large rosebuds on the fern. If the buds 
are. small, use more of them according to 
the size of the corsage. Fasten each bud 
securely to the fern and fern stems with 
the wire, and wind the wire all around the 
bud stems and fern stems together. When 
fastening the roses to the fern, quite a 
few sprays of the fern should be tucked 
around the roses to fill any spaces. These 
should also be wired fast. 

Bear in mind that a corsage should not 
lie perfectly flat, but the flowers should 
stand out and be the predominating 
feature. By using the wire it is more 
possible to make them stand out, than 
with the twine, but be careful not to let 
the wire show in the corsage. When 
using ferns do not use them sparingly, as 
a corsage looks much prettier and lacier 
with a great many sprays tucked in here 
and there. 

After the corsage is completed, the tin- 
foil is placed around the stems to cover 


the wire. The foil may be purchased 
from a florist, or it may be taken from 
eandy or boxes. To complete the corsage 
a silk ribbon tied in a bow may be used, 
but it is purely optional. Then the 
corsage is ready for use on a dress. 

After using the corsage, it may be kept 
fresh for some time if the tinfoil is re- 
moved and the corsage placed in a jar of 
water in. the refrigerator. This is not 
advisable if the icebox is too cold as the 
flowers may then chill. 

I have also successfully made corsages 
of snapdragons and gypsophila; also of 
sweet peas with maidenhair fern. 


Results of Lily Experiments 


R. FRANK P. McWHORTER, 

Plant Pathologist of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Corvallis, 
Oregon, has been doing some very valu- 
able work with Lilies and other bulbous 
plants. The accompanying photograph 
was made last April and shows two rows 
of Regal Lilies which were planted in a 
test to determine the effect of cutting off 
the roots upon the subsequent growth of 
the plants. The roots of the far row 
were not cut. The roots of the near row 
were removed and while only one stem 
appears in this row in the picture, all 
came up later. 

I quote from a recent letter from Dr. 
MeWhorter: 

“These bulbs were measured, weighed 
and so planted that bulbs of equal or 
closely-equal weight were placed side by 
side. One series of these was planted 
with the roots normal. The other was 
planted with the roots removed. Both 
had been in storage since October 1933. 
They were planted in February 1934. The 
experiment is still in progress (July 
1935), and will not be ended until the 
close of this growing season when we will 
harvest them and be able to present a 


complete story by weight and plant 
growth. In summarizing the growth 
ratios (actual measurements—not esti- 


mated) we find for 1934, the first season, 
that the uncut ones produced stems 23 
per cent longer than the cut. The rate 
of growth of the cut was much slower 
than the uncut. These Lilies were not 
dug but were left for a second growth 
season. Now in 1935 the uncut series 
has produced stems 27 per cent longer 
than the cut, showing that ‘the deleterious 
effects of root-cutting has continued.” 


The importance of an unimpaired root 
system is clearly shown by Dr. Me- 
Whorter’s experiment. Additionally, it 
is the writer’s opinion that much of the 
mosaic disease in Japanese lily bulbs is 
communicated by eutting the roots, the 
cutting instrument spreading the virus. 


CARLETON YEREX, (Oregon) 











Regal Lilies in nearest row had roots cut off; 
those in farther row were with roots uncut 
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Useful Tree-Pruning Suggestions 


ad 
By BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Even the farthest root-hairs must 

get their nourishment from the leaves. 
The roots take in water and minerals 
from the soil, and pass them up through 
the sapwood to the leaves. The sapwood 
is the light-colored, soft wood next the 
bark, surrounding the darker and harder 
heartwood. In the leaves the water and 
minerals receive carbon and oxygen from 
the air, and sap is produced. The sap 
travels downwards between the bark and 
the wood in the so-called cambium lay- 
er; building’as it goes, a new layer of 
wood on the outside of the wood, and a 
new layer of bark on the inside of the 
bark, a layer of each being formed every 
year. Except for the water and a little 
nitrogen, all that the tree has taken from 
the soil is what is left in ashes if the 
tree is burned. All the rest was built 
from carbon dioxide taken from the air. 
In the growth-process, the sap is pro- 
gressively used up as it descends the tree. 
In any tree under sufferable growth-con- 
ditions, there exists a balance of strength 
between the root-system and the top. The 
roots will furnish abundant moisture and 
minerals for the whole tree. With the 
moisture and minerals provided, the tops 
will furnish sap in supply sufficient to 
nourish the tree to the farthest limits of 
the root-system, and to increase the extent 
both of roots and tops. Neither root nor 
top, however, can develop its strength 
beyond that of the other. A balance be- 
tween the two is needed for best growth. 


If a heavy proportion of the root-sys- 
tem be eut off or destroyed, a sufficient 
supply of moisture cannot be secured, and 
the whole tree suffers to the farthest leaf; 
the leaves first. If a heavy proportion of 
the top is removed, there cannot be suffi- 
cient sap to nourish all the tree; and the 
whole tree suffers, progressively worse to 
the tips of the roots, which suffer worst 
of all, and which are the only nutrition- 
funetioning part of the root-system, just 
as the leaves are the nutrition-function- 
ing part of the top. The cambium is the 
vrowth-funetioning part of the tree, from 
leaf to root-tip. 

If a very heavy proportion of the limbs 
are removed, there will not be sap enough 
to nourish all the bark aboveground; the 
\nnourished bark, with the growing wood 
surface underneath, will die; the dead 
bark will fall off, and the exposed dead 
wood will erack, giving entrance of damp 
ind deeay to the heart of the tree, as 
shown in the picture. 


| T is the leaves of a tree that feed it. 


\ AANY people think to improve the 
: beauty of their trees by “topping,” 
and often praise the beauty of a tree that 
has been so tfeated. Even so, the beauty 
that is left is like that remaining in a 
hand all knobbed and twisted with rheu- 
matism (arthritis). 

The usual excuse for dehorning a tree 
is that it is getting too tall. For two 
reasons the excuse is faulty. There is a 
better method of treatment; the cure soon 
makes a bad matter worse. When trees 
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is because they are 
standing overcrowded. They should be 
thinned out. Half the number of trees 
perfect, are more beautiful than all muti- 
lated. When a tree that is not erowded 
grows too tall, it is because its branches 


grow over-tall, it 
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Heavy “topping” like this 
is a practice to be avoided 


are too crowded. Surplus branches should 
be kept removed from the tree as it grows, 
and it will grow robust and compact. 
By surplus branches I do not mean the 
brush throughout the crown of the tree, 
for this is a large part of its beauty. I 
mean limbs so crowded that they grow 
spindling, with only a small amount of 
foliage at the end. Such limbs should be 
taken out entire; their removal will be 
no loss to the tree, for the small amount 
of leafage they bear is no more than they 
need for their own sustenance. Thinning 
of most kinds of trees is best done in 
early Spring, just before leaf-growth be- 
gins. Maples, walnuts, and other trees 
which bleed badly at this time should be 
pruned just as soon as the leaves are 
fully expanded. 

How should a limb be removed? 
Smoothly sawed off flush against the 
trunk or the heavier ‘mb from which it 
is removed. The wound and about an 
inch beyond should at once be painted 
over with alcohol shellac and, as soon 
as the shellac is dry, (only a few min- 
utes), the wound area onlv with pine tar 
or a good weather-resisting paint; pref- 
erably white lead an? raw oil. Whv the 
shellac? To permit the painting to be 
donesat once, as paint will not cling to 
green wood, and to protect the edge of 
the cambium layer and the edge and 
surface of the bark from the deadly tar 
or oil. 


Why does topping make a bad matter 
worse? If done close in, as shown in the 
picture, it ruins the tree. If done far- 
ther out, the new growth is very soft and 
very rapid; also from every stub will 
come one or two or three new limbs, 
instead of the former one limb, and the 
new growth will be more attenuated and 
more crowded than the original. 

That tree is well pruned which looks 
as if it never had been pruned and never 
had needed pruning. This rules out all 
violent treatment. Heavy cutting is never 
necessary if all cutting is done as soon 
as it should be. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


Georgia Pine Trees are tapped for sap 
from which turpentine is made. The sap 
flows in Georgia until October. 


Robber Crabs, natives of Christmas 
Islands in the Indian Ocean, climb coco 
palm trees and break off the cocoanuts. 
They hammer in the end of the shells with 
their strong claws. 


Petrels are named for Saint Peter, be- 
cause of their ability to “walk on the 
waves” of the sea. 


A Cranberry Marsh in’ Wisconsin in- 
fested with cranberry fruit-worm was 
nearly cropless, when a shipment of para- 
sites from California saved the field. 
150,000 minute, wasp-like eggs were im- 
ported last Spring by air-mail. The 
wasp-like insect that hatched immediately 
seeks out the eggs of the fruit-worm and 
lays her eggs on them. Hatching first, 
the parasite destroys the eggs of the 
injurious fruit-worms before they are 
hatched. 


The Pumpkin is purely American. 


Europeans do not cultivate it. 


Prairie Chickens leave every Spring to 
go to several nearby states, it is believed. 
A friend who is working for the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Department has banded 
many of the birds to obtain more infor- 
mation concerning their migrating habits. 


Some species of Cactus climb in trees 
in the jungles of Africa and South Amer- 
iva. 


Different Plants take different qualities 
and amounts from the soil; viz., the 
ashes of common wormwood show it has 
160 times as much potash as have the 
ashes of spruce, grown on high moun- 
tains. Yet, these two could be grown in 
close proximity, providing the soil con- 
tains the various elements they feed on. 


When an Animal is introduced into a 
strange country, it generally flourishes 
beyond all expectations, or dies off in 
short time. The Rabbit taken into Aus- 
tralia, and the Muskrat into Central 
Europe, have multiplied so rapidly that 
they have become pests. Likewise, 
flourishing immigrants into this country 
are: English Sparrow, Starling, Cabbage 
Butterfly, and Clothes Moth. 
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Story of a Co-Operative Garden 


By HAZEL BURDGE RITTER, (Ohio) 


men, including my husband, who 

successfully conducted a co-opera- 
tive garden last Summer, may prove in- 
teresting and perhaps helpful. 

The group consisted of a carpenter, 
an upholsterer, a lake engineer, three 
mechanies, two laborers, a contractor, and 
a lake captain;—certainly a foregather- 
ing representative of widely diversified 
callings, not one man of which had much, 
if any, experience in making vegetables 
grow where only weeds, grass, and brush 
flourished before. 

Some of the men were employed part 
time, the others not at all; and the psycho- 
logical effect of business and worth-while 
productiveness upon idle, discouraged 
men, cannot be computed in dollars and 
cents. Suffice to say, had there been no 
material benefits whatever, the co-opera- 
tive garden would still have been vastly 
profitable. 

Our Lake Erie town of 25,000 popula- 
tion is very closely built and has no 
garden space available. save in outlying 
districts. Several problems presented 
themselves to the garden group in choos- 
ing a plot. First, they could not afford 
much in rental; second, the lot must be 
within walking or cycling distance of the 
men’s homes, as most of them had no 
cars; third, it must be under more or less 
constant surveillance because of thieves 
and vandals. 

All three problems were happily solved 
by the offer of a two-acre tract (rent free 
for cleaning it of clumps of rank grass 
and some brush) at the edge of town 
and near enough to the home of one of 
the men so that he could watch it. The 
city, by way of applauding a worthy ef- 
fort, furnished a tractor to plow the lot, 
and several merchants witnessed their ap- 
proval of the scheme by donating seed 
potatoes. 

Throughout the season, twenty-five dif- 
ferent varieties of vegetables were 
planted, veginning with lettuce, onions, 
and radishes; and, after running the 
gamut of beans, peas, cabbage, tomatoes, 
corn, spinach, carrots, celery, squashes, 
melons, ete., ending with turnips. Not 
all were wholly successful, due in part 
to adverse weather and soil conditions, 
and in a few instances to inexperience. 
Nevertheless, eight families of us enjoyed 
a more varied and wholesome diet than 
ever before. Of course, this being a first 
attempt, we had an overabundance of 
vome varieties, and a lack of other kinds. 
We could have used more onions, spinach, 
string beans, and carrots; while as for 
tomatoes, we were fairly swamped with 
them, sold a lot, and gave away bushel 
after bushel. 

As it was impossible for each man to 
do an equal amount of work in the gar- 
den, a fairly accurate account of the 
actual number of hours of labor was 
kept and reckoned at forty cents per 
hour. .The garden products were sold 
to the men at regular market price and 
their accounts balanced in this way. As 
might be expected, not all of the group 


, ‘HE experience of a group of ten 
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saw the experiment through to its com- 
pletion. Differences, and other reasons, 
caused two to withdraw; but on the 
whole, the group was harmonious and 
hope to try again. 

Besides having all the vegetables and 
potatoes we could use from day to day 
all Summer and Fall, I cold-packed 11 
jars of corn, 14 jars of string beans, 13 
jars of lima beans, 16 jars of tomatoes, 
15 jars of beets, and 20 jars of cucumber 
pickles. Have also 3 dozen glasses of red 
haw marmalade, and jelly made from 
apples gathered from a clump of trees 
growing on the edge of tae tract. Ai 
the end of the season each man was al- 
lotted 3 bushels of late potatoes, and a 
share of all remaining products. 

In this particular instance we feel that 
the co-operative garden had many ad- 
vantages over the several isolated smaller 
plots that would have been necessary 
had each man had a separate garden lot 
of his own. 


Vegetation in Desert Places 


HE shortage of water which so often 

characterizes deserts, and the conse- 
quent inconvenience and hardship of the 
traveller in such places, have no doubt 
been responsible for the opinion that 
desert vegetation is limited by lack of 
water. 

The Sahara is barren where it is bar- 
ren by reason of the ever-shifting sand. 
The deserts of Utah are barren because of 
salt, and mountain tops are barren be- 
cause of the low temperatures. The 
Sonoran Desert has an annual rainfall 
of some ten inches. Rainfalls—or rather 
splashes—at two seasons; Summer (July 
to September), and Winter (December 
to February). Half the annual rainfall 
may fall in a single day. As might be 
expected, the desert blossoms twice a 
year, each blossoming, that is, each 
luxurious growth of short-lived, so-called 
annual plants, corresponding to one or 
other of the rainy periods. But it is not 
the same species which come up twice, but 
different ones. High summer tempera- 
ture and low winter temperature deter- 
mine which species shall germinate and 
at which time. Those seedlings that re- 
quire heat grow in the summer period, 
and those which cannot, perforce, find 
themselves given the choice between dy- 
ing out altogether or putting up with the 
cold comfort of the season of winter 
rains. In either case, these annuals have 
to acquire habits of hustle, for few and 
short are the rainy days, and life must be 
real and earnest if it is to be lived and 
consummated by seed production before 
the dry weather comes. 

Succulents which wrap themselves up, 
as it were, in waterproof sacks get on well 
enough. They store water in plenty 
when there is any; the giarit species of 
Pachycereus which live in the Sonoran 
Desert can store eight tons of water. 
When drought comes, stomata close, 
transpiration is reduced to a minimum, 
and the plant waits for rain. 


But of all the plants which live there, 
the group of deciduous shrubs is the most 
curious. As soon as the soil gets dry 
they lose their leaves and the bare 
branches wilt. They appear to have no 
protection against drought, for the plants 
of this class go on losing water all 
through the dry period. They desiccate, 
but do not die. What a testimony to the 
powers of endurance of protoplasm! 
Have they, as so many desert plants 
have, long roots which go down into the 
lowest depths of the ground, and in so 
doing get a little water out of the thirsty 
earth, or how is it that the drought which 
otherwise ought to kill them, leaves these 
strange Ishmaelite vegetables unscathed ? 
—The Gardeners’ Chronicle—(English) 


Growing Dahlias From Seed 


T is very easy to grow Dahlias from 

seed. It takes time, but the thought 
that one may get an altogether new 
type or variety of Dahlia spurs one on. 

You can buy dahlia seed or save your 
own. If you have a plant you would like 
to save seed from, do not pick one of the 
flowers. When the petals are dried up, 
carefully take them off.. The seed will 
form and can be picked when ripe. AI- 
ways save one of the first blooms. All 
Dahlias do not form seed, so it is better 
to save seed from several plants. Of 
course you do not know the parentage of 
your Dahlias by this method, but hand- 
pollination is diffieult. 

The seeds should be planted in flats in 
the house in the middle of March. The 
flats need be only about four inches deep. 
The seeds should be well covered. Place 
the flat before a sunny window in a warm 
room. Keep them watered, but do not 
keep too wet, because the seeds may rot. 

If, when the plants come up, they grow 
very rapidly and look weak and spindly, 
put them in a cooler place. 

When the plants have four or six leaves, 
they are ready to be transplanted for the 
first time. Put them in small flower pots, 
about three inches in diameter. Flats 
will do, but flower pots are handier. 
Water them well and put them in a fairly 
dark place for a day or so, and then re- 
move to a sunny window. 

After a while they will begin to look too 
large for these small pots. Then trans- 
plant them into five- or six-inch pots. 
The oftener they are transplanted, the 
larger the root system gets. 

As soon as the days begin to get warm 
in the Spring, it is a good idea to set the 
plants outdoors in a sunny place sheltered 
from the wind, thus hardening them. 

When all danger of frost is past, they 
ean be set out in the garden, and treated 
as if grown from tubers. 

It is surprising to one who has not 
grown Dahlias from seed, to find the tuber 
clump to be as large in the Fall from the 
seed-grown plants, as those grown from 
tubers. 

One point to remember is that the new 
variety is not fixed in type until it has 
bloomed three years; and if during this 
period it has bloomed without flower varia- 
tion, it is fixed and will not vary there- 
after. Sometimes a seedling will give a 
beautiful bloom the first year and break 
down the next into a nondescript flower. 


RutH Hopeson, ( Wisc.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


thought of Winter; although this 

month may be as mild and lovely 
as any autumn month. But however 
warm the weather may be, Nature’s 
winter plans go on just the same. 


The birds, with the exception of those 
perhaps that migrate just far enough to 
keep below the freezing line, have traveled 
to their winter homes. The goldfinches 
stay with us as long as possible, feasting 
on a variety of late-ripening seeds. As 
long as the seed clusters hang on the 
cosmos stalks, or the sunflower pads have 
not been depleted, the finches will linger. 
They are also extremely fond of the seeds 
of many wild plants, especially those of 
the formidable thistle. Because of that 


N OVEMBER is always linked with 
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they are sometimes called the thistle bird. 
Thistledown, too, is a favorite nesting 
material. 


One of the most interesting of winter 
entertainments, especially for the nature 
lover, is to establish bird feeding-stations 
in the dooryard. Ears of corn will at- 
tract many of the birds, including the 
cardinals, jays, woodpeckers, titmice, and 
nuthatches. Drive a sturdy spike through 
a small board three or four inches wide 
and about ten inches long. Turn it 
around, with the end of the spike outward, 
and nail the board to a tree. An ear of 
corn is easily forced onto the spike. Pans 
nailed on the tops of fence posts, or bet- 
ter still to the siding of a building, high 
enough that cats cannot bother them, pro- 


vide a place for cracked corn, wheat, 
cracked nuts, crumbs, or in fact anything 
that birds enjoy in the way of food. With 
a nail and hammer, perforate the bottoms 
of the pans to prevent water standing in 
them. 


Suet placed in spots where the birds 
alone may have access to it, will attract 
nearly every species of winter bird. 
Large bones, to which fat, marrow, and a 
little meat still cling, are greatly enjoyed 
by them. With prevailing meat prices, 
birds this year will, in most cases, have 
to be content with a cereal diet. Apples, 
also, are eaten by some of the birds. 
Robins that may be wintering over in the 
North are very happy to find an apple 
on the feeding shelf. 


November claims but few flowers of its 
own, but it is not unusual to find a variety 
of blossoms at this time belonging to 
every growing month of the year; here a 
dandelion, there a dwarfed wild carrot 
bloom, and in a sheltered fence row a 
dwarfed clump of asters. It is not at all 
uncommon to find a bed of violets in the 
November woods, reminding one of April. 


The musical insects, so full of life and 
melody in August that it seemed they 
would go on fiddling indefinitely, are now 
but a pleasant memory. Occasionally we 
hear a cricket if the weather is warm, and 
we may be favored by a cricket as a 
house guest, who, in return for our hos- 
pitality will burst into “song” frequently 
during the day and night. Some folks 
hold up their hands in horror at the men- 
tion of a cricket in the house, because it 
is said they are destructive to household 
furnishings. The writer has had one or 
two on numerous occasions, and has yet 
to find any damage done by them. 


Thanksgiving comes this year on the 
28th day of the month. No more appro- 
priate time for Thanksgiving Day could 
be selected than latter November, when 
harvest is at an end and everything is 
stored away. 


One of the earliest lessons in history, 
that most of us remember, is the, story of 
the first Thanksgiving. As everyone 
knows, the Pilgrims set apart a day of 
Thanksgiving after their first harvest, in 
1621. Other New England colonies 
occasionally set apart a day to give 
thanks, and in 1789 and again in 1795 
President Washington appointed a day 
in late November. Thanksgiving was ob- 
served with more or less regularity, on 
days appointed by the various governors 
of the states, until 1864 when President 
Lincoln set aside the fourth Thursday of 
November. Thereafter, each president 
has followed his example and appointed 
the last Thursday of November for 
Thanksgiving Day. 


The best that the new country had to 
offer was prepared for that first Thanks- 
giving feast. Wild turkeys, deer, and 
other game in abundance were brought in 
from the wilderness by the Pugrim 
Fathers; and savory indeed was the dinner 
prepared by the first New England house- 
wives. 

To this day, turkey is the emblem of the 
Thanksgiving dinner, but, with few ex- 
ceptions, the man of the house no longer 
goes gunning for it. 
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You Can Build 
a Robin Shelter 


By HAROLD M. HAAG, (Ohio) 


HE Robins will soon come again, 

and it is time to think of providing 

means of attracting them if you 
want to keep them close to home. This 
can easily be done by erecting a number 
of simple shelves or shelters at various 
points in your back yard or in the gar- 
den. 

Robins do not nest in closed houses, 
but demand a shelf or ledge of adequate 
size. Often a simple board shelf with- 
out sides or roof will be occupied if 
placed in a safe and convenient place. 
Again, a small box with one side removed 
so as to leave the front and a side open 
will be satisfactory. Mother Robin 
wants at least two openings in case she 
wants to make a “quick getaway.” 

The accompanying drawings show a 
design for a roofed shelter which has 
been found satisfactory. There is noth- 
ing ornate or complicated about this, it 
being intended primarily for the average 
person who has in his possession only 
the most ordinary tools. If you have 
the proper facilities, the lines may be 
altered slightly in order to make the de- 
sign a little more attractive. For in- 
stance, if the corners of the back and the 
roof of the accompanying design are 
rounded, the appearance will be mate- 
rially improved. 

Use any kind of wood from 3%” to 
34” thick. The one illustrated was de- 
signed for 14” stock. If you purchase 
new material get a piece 14” x 12” x 
5’ 0” long. (A 12”-wide piece will be 
found to be only about 1154” wide, but 
this will be ample.) Box wood or scrap 
pieces will do, even if they are not all 
of the same thickness—a little variation 
in dimensions will not be detrimental. 

The drawings are self-explanatory. 
Note that the floor is sloped toward the 
front and that it does not extend en- 
tirely to the front cross-piece; a clearance 
of about 1%” is allowed between the two 
pieces, which clearance or opening ex- 
tends entirely across the front, so that 
water will run down and out of the com- 
partment. 

If you do not have the proper tools 
for cutting the ecireular opening in the 
side, drill a hole as large as possible and 
whittle out the rest with a sharp knife. 
A square opening may also be used pro- 
vided that it is at least 234” across; and 
if it is not convenient to eut this out of 
one piece, make the side of two or more 
pieces built up to form the opening. 
Provide two small vents on each side 
close to the ceiling line. 

On completion give the entire shelter 
two coats of paint of a dead-brown, dark- 
gray, or green color. Avoid gaudy color 
combinations. (Closed houses _ should 
not be painted inside, but robin shelters 
may.) Mount the shelter at least fifteen 
feet from the ground, more if possible, 
and in a place where it will be safe from 
eats. Although the drawings show the 
circular opening on the right side of the 
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front it may have to be changed to the 
opposite side, depending on the location 
in regard to prevailing winds. The front 
should preferably face east with the side 
opening facing north. If erected where 
the front must face south, then have the 
side opening face east. 





MATERIAL REQUIRED: 
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Sparrows Versus Other Birds 


P IVE English Sparrows persisted in 
hanging about the place, spending 
most of their time following the Bluebirds 
from box to box until the Bluebirds left 
in disgust. I tried to scare them by throw- 
ing things, swinging a broom at them, ete., 
but they would always fly to a certain 
branch of an oak tree just out of my 
reach. 

Knowing the Sparrows to be as intelli- 
gent as they are undesirable, I decided 
to outwit them if possible. Borrowing a 
B-B gun, I resorted to their favorite 
rendezvous, where I flourished the gun 
about and fired it several times, but not 
in their direction. However, it proved 
effective. The Sparrows tcok the hint and 
left, and the Bluebirds reared their young 
in peace; two broods, in fact. 

Sparrows are outlaws; if they cannot 
be outwitted, there is only one thing to 
do; dispose of them as mercifuliy as 
possible. If this proves a_ perplexing 
problem, I advise writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 

I have many Blue Jays, but I can truth- 
fully say that never have I seen them 
show a belligerent attitude toward a 
smaller bird. However, I live in the 
country and have two acres in my modest 
sanctuary, which affords ample room for 
many feeding-stations. 

A small patch of ground kept free of 
snow makes a good place for small birds. 
I also use my window-boxes, and even 
my porch during blizzards in Winter, 
with splendid success. One little Song 
Sparrow, who forgot himself and wintered 
here, spent most of his time in this 
shelter, 

The idea of having more than one 
feeding place is worth trying. 

Laura R. StricKLanp, ( Mass.) 


The Pigeons’ Friend 


|? is almost high noon at Pershing 

Square, the downtown park in Los 
Angeles. 

“Hi! Look! There he comes!” Flash 
grey and white wings as two hundred ex- 
cited Pigeons fly from the great trees 
where they have been waiting, to the 
eurb below. 

An old man with kind blue eyes just 
sat down and spread a newspaper over 
his lap. He then opened a paper bag, 
took out corn, and tossed it toward the 
sidewalk. 

The whole flock of Pigeons quickly 
gathered around the old man’s feet, 
amet ted and jostling one another in 
their eagerness for luncheon. Some 
alighted upon his lap, others on his hat. 
Still others perched upon his shoulders. 
The old man threw ovt more corn. . . 
and smiled. 

Some days a husky policeman saunters 
along where the pienic is going on. Then 
the frightened Pigeons flutter back into 
the great trees. 

“Guess you'll have to more on, Dad. 
Them birds are too mussy!” 

“Dad” goes. But in a day or two he 
gets to thinking how terribly hungry 
those Pigeons are, and how they are look- 
ing, looking for him. So _ back he 
goes the old man with the kind 
blue eyes, carrying another bag of corn. 

No wonder the birds love him! For 
three years now he has been taking them 
nearly every day those ten-pound bags of 
feed. 

The Pigeons have no owners, and the 
park is their only home; but life’s not 
so bad if one has a real friend. 

Mary C. SHaw, 


(Calif. ) 


List of State Birds 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
Magazine published a list of State Birds, 
which is as follows: 


We have records of State Birds being 
adopted as follows: 
co Fats a es 0 V6 ais es . .Flicker 
I ao, ee 5 pp hs, een ear e ae Cactus Wren 
Arkansas a Ue Para re Mockingbird 
RN ae a i pilates ans @ ew ake Valley Quail 
Colorado ‘ Lark Bunting 
ID sc 6.a'y <:45- see arnner .Cardinal 
District of Columbia arora al ghee Wood Thrush 
Florida . cece . Mockingbird 
NT ae ones Gus ia s i Sine A -Brown Thrasher 
Idaho Mountain Bluebird 
BED, os. i csewes ; eid Cardinal 
I ao Sela gcse Scoala eve Cardinal 
i ah rondo uta shig Gi e Western Meadowlark 
Kentucky SE re ardinal 
pee "Brown Pelican 
Maine : ...Chickadee 
BEGEFINME .... cece. Baltimore Oriole 
RE ee Cae eee f Robin 
Minnesota : Goldfinch 
Mississippi Mockingbird 
Missouri ......Eastern Bluebird 
Montana . Western Meadowlark 
Nebraska ..Western Meadowlark 
SPS ere Mountain Bluebird 


New Hampshire ..... sees 
NN oa oo 6. esac ba eee 
New York .. ei Nae ieiatia 
North Carolina 


Purple Finch 
Road-runner 
md Eastern Bluebird 
...-Carolina Chickadee 


ORG BIOROER . cc. sccce Western Meadowlark 
ESN re ae Cardinal 
ee Bob-white 
Oregon 


ee Western Meadowlark 


Pennsylvania ......... .Ruffed Grouse 


Rhode Island ‘ Bob-white 
South Carolina Carolina Wren 
Tennessee . ae ....Mockingbird 
Texas .Western Mockingbird 
Utah re en oie aa ne ataie . California Gull 
OS .Hermit Thrush 
2X’ eee nee Robin 


Washington 2.00000 00 022. Willow Goldfinch 
West Virginia Tufted Titmouse 
Wisconsin .... Robin 


| Ca eee Western Meadowlark 
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White-Breasted 
Nuthatch 


By V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 





(Photo by Roy J. Chivens) 
Nuthatch in search of 
suet and sunflower seeds 


URING a journey through the 
ID woods, have you ever come upon 
a peculiar bird which seems to 
defy all laws of gravitation by hitching 
rapidly down a tree trunk, head down- 
ward? If so, you have seen the White- 
breasted Nuthatch or Upside-down-bird, 
displaying for your benefit its own par- 
ticular manner of food-hunting. This un- 
usual mode of travel is accomplished by 
the bird’s placing one foot under the 
breast, the other back beside its tail, and 
clinging to the bark by turning the three 
fore claws of the upper foot backward; 
thus doing the tree trunk “in reverse.” 
The Nuthatch is peculiar in looks as 
well as in actions, due to a long-appear- 
ing head, further lengthened by long, 
tapering beak; short, stubby tail; and 
chuffy, flattened body. It is neatly clothed 
in a blue-gray plumage above; sides of 
head and neck, chin, breast, and throat 
white; black cap, and markings of black 
on wings and tail. 

A large percentage of its food consists 
of insects and insect eggs; quantities of 
these are destroyed on its journeys down 
tree trunks. In Winter, however, this 
little friend is delighted to vary its diet 
with the suet and sunflower seeds with 
which our feeding stations are always 
stocked. I have seen one of the birds 
make many trips carrying seeds to trees 
at a distance away, to hide the morsel 
in the bark of the tree; or perhaps to 
fasten it in a erevice and hammer away 
the shell to find a goody within. 

One day, after filling with suet holes 
bored in a dead limb of an old apple 
tree, I heard a flutter of little wings just 
above my head, sending down a shower 
of snow erystals. Standing motion’ess, 
not daring to move or look to see who 
my visitor might be, I was soon rewarded 
by hearing a soft, nasal “ank, ank;” and 
at once knew that my ealler was this 
strange fellow who travels through life 
“heads down.” 
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The White-breasted Nuthatch is a year- 
around resident in the localities where it 
nests. The nest is usually built in a 
cavity in a tree or post. Often a wood- 
pecker’s deserted home is used, and is 
constructed of grass, bark, feathers, hair, 
ete. The eggs are usually five to eight, 
cream-colored with purplish or reddish- 
brown splotches. 


Lunch Counter for Redbirds 


HILE visiting in Yellowstone Park 
a few years ago I remember seeing a 
large table, or platform to be more ex- 
act. Near this platform was the sign 
“Lunch counter for bears only.” A little 
shelf built on the outside of one of our 
north kitchen windows to make more 
room for the squirrels that came to the 
window ledge for food, caused us to 
adopt Yellowstone’s catchy phrase and 
say, “Lunch counter for squirrels only.” 
After a time the Redbirds began com- 
ing to our feeding ground, probably at- 
tracted by the cracked pecans that we put 
out for the squirrels. Soon it was a race 
to see which was the best bluffer, the 
bird or the squirrel; of course the winner 
earried away the much-prized nuts. 
Last Summer old Mr. Redbird was 
quite faithful and made many trips with 
nuts to Mrs. Redbird, who was sitting. 
After a time they brought out their 
young birds and taught them to fly. 
When this lesson was learned they brought 
them to the tree by the kitchen window; 
and after several days of coaxing and 
many trips to and from the window, they 
were finally able to persuade the young 
birds to come after their own nuts. 
Once the lesson was learned the young- 
sters just couldn’t get enough. They 
came back time and time again, and while 
it was so hot (from 100° to 110° most 
of the time) these three young birds 
would sit on the shelf and eat nuts and 
bathe in the tin of water put there for 
them. When their craws were full then 
they would sit and drowse in the draft 
from the electric fan in the kitchen. 
We thought it very strange that they 
showed no fear, although we were not 
especially quiet. Even a conversation 
carried on in ordinary tones or the rattle 
of dishes would not frighten them away. 
This went on for a week or so, and 
then they disappeared and we have never 
seen them since. However, the old birds 
eame back again this Spring and raised 
a family in the rambler; but for some 
reason never brought their young to the 
lunch counter, although they came often 
themselves. 
Mary Grace Orr, ( Mo.) 


Black-crowned Night Heron 


HE other morning when I went on 
the lawn to water our flowers, I 
heard a flurry of wings in our large ta- 
marix tree. I looked up and saw a large 
Black-crowned Night Heron fly out of 
the tree; I had startled him away. He 
circled our house once or twice and ap- 
proached the tree uncertainly, for I was 
still standing under it; and finally de- 
cided he wouldn’t alight there again. 
These are a southern bird and are 
distinguished by thick bodies, short thick 
necks and, particularly, by two or three 


round, wisp-like plumes from five to 
seven inches long, growing out of the 
head, drooping backward over the body. 
They have short legs—for a Heron—and 
their plumage is beautiful. They meas- 
ure about twenty-four inches long. 

I have never heard that they have been 
seen in this part of the country before. 


RacHAEL Simon, (Ariz.) 


Our Tree Swallows 


HESE confiding little birds appre- 

ciate a bird-box home, and the near- 
er your home the better, as they like the 
friendship of human beings. Anyone 
living near water would have no trouble 
enticing these lovely Swallows to their 
home. 

Last year the writer had three families, 
so had to give them space. We placed 
the boxes about 25 feet apart. These 
birds do not nest in colonies like the 
Martins. 

For three years the Tree Swallows 
have arrived at their northern home on 
the 30th of April. If it is too cold to 
start housekeeping, the male looks the 
house over and then disappears for a 
few days. Then they both set to work 





Tree Swallows at home 


to carry material for the nest, which is 
mostly dead grass and feathers. Five 
pearly-white eggs are deposited. The 
male guards the home day and night, 
only taking time to dine on insects, most- 
ly caught in mid-air. 

Tree Swallows hatch only once in a 
season. 


Mrs. J. T. Wetsourn, (Ont.) 
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By PAULINE G. EWING 


ber over the outer walls of your an- 

cestral mansion, then by all means 
train it on a trellis so that its steel-like 
fingers cannot insert themselves between 
the boards and literally pry them apart. 
Many a house has become a _ veritable 
strainer of wind and rain, simply be- 
cause the owner was so in love with Eng- 
lish ivy that he was blind to its faults. 
The same may happen with the ubiquitous 
honeysuckle. You may one day be sit- 
ting in your living room taking your 
ease, and al! at once on glancing up may 
see a long snake-like tendril of ivy fling- 
ing itself out from the window frame 
high up. You wonder how in heck that 
came there, but the answer is simple 
enough. The pushing tip of the vine had 
inserted itself into every crevice until 
finally it had come forth into your room. 
A nasturtium vine will sometimes do the 
same thing, but because of its tender 
stalk, without the damage that honey- 
suckle or ivy may do. It would be well 
te train all vines on trellises rather than 
let them clamber on the house walls, 
porch, and pergola supports, for when 
painting time comes.they may more easily 
be removed and without so much damage 
to themselves. Who has not seen a 
favorite wistaria, bougainvillea, or aspar- 
agus fern so mutilated in being removed 
from its tenacious grip on a house wall 
that one was ready to burst into tears 
of vexation at the clumsiness of the house 
painters. 


| F you must have English ivy to clam- 


This month it would be well to con- 
sider the ways of the antirrhinum (snap- 
dragon to you). If you are not in a 
position to buy the new rust-proof variety 
of this charming plant, then it would be 
a good idea to plant seeds now for early 
spring bloom, since the rust does not gain 
on the plants so rapidly during the winter 
months. Another method used to dis- 
courage rust, even before planting, is to 
screen a quantity of soil suitable for seed 
planting, then pour it into a metal con- 
tainer, and bake in the oven for one-half 
hour or more to destroy rust spores. 
After the baked soil has cooled off, 
dampen it, place in a shallow seed box, 
and plant the seeds either broadcast or 
in rows. When the seedlings have at- 
tained six leaves, very earefully remove 
them to their permanent places in the 
border. A wooden pot label helps 
greatly in this work. For the first few 
days after they are in their new positions 
they should be sheltered from sun and 
wind by a shingle, a bit of cardboard, or 
an up-ended thumb pot. English gar- 
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Giant California Sunshine Aster 


deners specify that snapdragons are to 
be planted in sterile or poor soil, but | 
find that enriched soil does not seem to 
come amiss. The English also use snap- 
dragons for crannies in old walls or for 
rockeries, an idea that seems not to have 
been taken up in America as yet. One 
assumes that they use the dwarf varieties 
for these purposes. 

Now while the dahlias are singing their 
swan song for this year, mark the blos- 
soms of plants that are especially lovely, 
and gather seed from them when they are 
ripe. These last blooms, you will notice, 
show a distinct center. They are the only 
ones which bear seed. Plants from these 
seeds will not all come true, but one will 
secure many lovely variations of the 
parent. 

The planting of spring-flowering bulbs 
goes more or less merrily on, depending 
on how rheumatic your limbs are and how 
much money you had to spend. Be sure 
to dress appropriately and sanely when 
starting in on a bulb-planting orgy. A 
rubber laboratory apron seems to fill the 
bill, for a smock or coverall can become 
unbelievably grubby in the shortest 
known time, and is most difficult to 
launder afterward. As for wearing gloves 
or not wearing gloves while planting 
bulbs, there seems to be two schools of 
thought. Those who spend their after- 
noons playing bridge or before a frame 
hopefully working with brightly-colored 
threads on something that may be another 
Bayeux Tapestry (in their fond minds), 
naturally turn to the “wear gloves” 
school. Some of us others whose digital 
extremities were ruined long since in our 


gardens, lean to the “do not wear gloves,” 
for we like to feel the smooth, round 
hardness of the bulbs and the pleasant 
cool particles of soil as we work. 


Just about now it would be a wonder- 
ful thing to invest in one-fourth, one-half, 
or even a pound of mixed wildflower seed 
to sow liberally wherever you have any 
spare ground. Like Johnny Appleseed 
you might go around with a goodly quan- 
tity in your pocket to drop a pinch here 
and a pinch there wherever you find soil 
spaded up. Of course the owner of the 
spaded soil might have different ideas 
from yours as to what he wants planted, 
thinking in his queer atrophied brain that 
potatoes are better than wildflowers. 
When they bloom in the Spring their 
pleasant blues, yellows, reds, and inter- 
mediate shades will make a gay showing 
under the tender spring sunshine. 


Flower Guessing Contest 


. Found only in Winter. 
. A girl’s name. 

Used at weddings. 

. Our seeds are edible. 

. A bad animal. 

6. I belong to a single man. 
. I belong to an angel. 
S. Always sweet. 

9. I last ten weeks. 

10. Found in the ocean. 
11. Mum’s the word. 

12. Part of a friar’s outfit. 
13. Hung up at lawn fetes. 
14. Used to make linen. 

15. Seen in the Heavens. 


te 7 ™ 


a 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


“November harvests swell to plenty 

Our stores of apples, and vivands dainty, 
So despite the cost of living 

We'll put up a glad Thanksgiving 


That will set 
aglow!” 


E think of November as the end 
W of harvesting; the month of giving 
thanks for the bounties we have 
received from our plantings. What good 
fortune it is to have barns, bins, or 
shelves full of the yield of the land! No 
matter how large or small the crops, with 
the fruits of your labor you ean, in spite 
of the high cost of food, provide for your 
family a healthful, appetizing Thanks- 
giving dinner. As the weather in Novem- 
ber frequently continues fairly warm with 
the exception of a few days, get ready 
now to afford protection to the things 
still growing in your garden; then have 
the satisfaction of gathering some fresh 
flowers, vegetables and salad greens to 
grace the festive board. 


Prolong the usefulness of the garden 
yield, and save considerable expense by 
storing away for winter consumption as 
much as possible of your surplus fruits 
and vegetables. As the conditions vary, 
ascertain the requirements for the various 
crops you wish to store, and select for 
the purpose only those vegetables and 
fruits which are free from injury, 
disease, or blemish. The temperature and 
degree of humidity must also be con- 
sidered, Carrots and rutabagas, which 
will sprout or wilt at a temperature above 
40 degrees, will keep well at a temper- 
ature below 35 degrees F. If you have no 
root cellar or require additional storage 
space for vegetables of this kind, parti- 
tion off a corner of your cellar or dig a 
storage pit outside. Cabbage may be 
stored heads down in outdoor trenches 
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November’s 


frosty heart 


covered with straw, leaves, and soil in a 
mound, so as to shed water. 


If you have not finished digging your 
dahlia and gladiolus bulbs, lose no time 
in completing this garden task before they 
are damaged by frost. Cut off the tops, 
let the bulbs dry off in the middle part of 
a warm, sunny day, and store them in a 
cool, dry place where the temperature will 
be always above the freezing point. If 
you store your dahlias and cannas in a 
cellar or basement in which there is a 
furnace, unless some sort of protective 
covering is used, the bulbs are likely to 
dry or shrivel. Pack them in barrels of 
sand and you may hope to have them come 
out plump and fresh in the Spring; or 
use peat moss which will act as an insulat- 
ing medium. Avoid using too much 
covering which may smother and induce 
rotting. 

Pot for foreing for winter blooming, 
tulip, nareissus, hyacinth, and similar 
bulbs. Use a sandy loam, and at the 
bottom of each pot place a_ half-inch 
layer of gravel or pebbles to assure the 
good drainage that is essential. Water 
the potted bulbs well and plunge the pots 
in the ground, protecting them from 
freezing with a covering of straw or 
leaves; or place them in a dark, cool 
cellar closet and let them remain until 
the pots are well filled with roots. Then, 
and not until then, should they be brought 
gradually into light and heat to be foreed 
into bloom. Unless there is sufficient 
root-growth, your bulbs will produce poor 
flowers or possibly none at all. 


Give your window plants attention. On 
pleasant days open the window during 
the middle of the day. Roll up the 
shades so that the plants may get all the 
sunshine that they can. Turn the pots 
about once a week so that all sides may 
be exposed to light and sunshine. Shower 
them at intervals, so that these plants 
which have not become entirely ac- 
customed to their winter quarters will 
not miss so much the benefits of the out- 
door fresh air, sunshine, and rains. Fre- 
quent showering or syringing will also 
discourage insect pests, especially the 
tiny red spider which thrives in the hot, 
dry air of our rooms, but cannot endure 
water. 


If you are planning to set out hardy 
bulbs for spring display, now is the time 
to prepare the beds for them. Dig out 
the soil to the proper depth for the 
bulbs to be set out, level it off, and then 
put on a thin layer of sand. Set the 
bulbs on this sand the proper distance 
apart, and then shovel back the top soil 
which you have dug out. Or if you pre- 
fer, you may spade up the bed, work it 
well so that the soil will be finely 
pulverized, dig holes with a_ trowel, 
sprinkle some sand in each hole, and then 
set in and cover the bulbs. For the best 
results, the soil should be worked well. 
If it is clayey the addition of leaf-mold 
and sand will improve it. Manure, in 
limited quantity, may be placed on the 
top of the bed, but must not be allowed 
to come in direct contact with the bulbs. 
The layer of manure may be placed over 
the bed after the ground freezes, and 
with straw, leaves, or other material, 
will act also as a protective winter cover- 
ing; while its fertilizing elements will be 
carried into the soil by the melting snow 
and spring rains. 


Clean up the garden beds now; it will 
save you much time in the Spring when 
there is always so much work to do, and 
it will give a neat setting to the asters, 
chrysanthemums, and other plants that 
remain green or bloom late in the Fall. 
Cut off and burn the dry or decaying 
tops of plants, so as to destroy any 
chance of their carrying disease spores, 
or providing a harbor for the eggs or 
cocoon of insect pests. Put aside 
branches of shade and evergreen trees to 
use to lay over and keep in place, 
leaves, straw, or other suitable materials 
that you may use after the ground 
freezes to cover and protect your plants 
from the alternate freezing and thawing 
which causes winter injury. Have fore- 
thought and put in the cellar or some 
other place a quantity of good garden 
soil, that you may use if required for 
repotting plants or bulbs; or for rooting 
euttings or filling seed pans early in the 
Spring. It is no easy task to have to 
dig out frozen soil in an emergency. 


Though the birds are still able to find 
the seeds of weeds and other food, begin 
putting out in accessible places, crumbs, 
grains, and table scraps. Hang pieces of 
suet or other fat on the branches of trees 
and tall shrubs near the house, where you 
will be able to enjoy and study the 
winter birds. Continue to furnish them 

(Continued on page 525) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


the garden away for the Winter, 

figuratively speaking. Literally, 
gardens operated by enthusiastic and 
wide-awake gardeners are but fitful 
sleepers, and they do not lie entirely 
dormant through the cold months. 


"Tithe is the month to begin tucking 


Unless the weather is unusually mild, 
cabbage is cut and stored away by the 
first of the month. If late cabbage is yet 
in the garden, sort it over, putting all 
solid heads away for the Winter, taking 
the bursted and loose heads for sauer- 
kraut. Early November is a very good 
time to make kraut, as the weather usually 
is cool enough that fermentation does not 
take place too rapidly, nor is it too cold 
to prevent’ it from ripening properly. 
As soon as cabbage heads have been re- 
moved, all the stalks should be pulled and 
loose leaves gathered up and disposed of, 
preventing that disagreeable odor of rot- 
ting cabbage, off and on through the 
Winter, at times when the weather turns 
warm. Digging a shallow pit and bury- 
ing it in the garden is very simple. 


Tomato vines and other garden growths 
that have served their time should also 
be pulled. These may be piled over a 
small heap of brush where they will soon 
dry out, after which they may be burned. 


Areas of the garden that have become 
weed-grown should be spaded under if 
possible. Thus, the weeds will decay and 
the garden look neater for their absence. 


Turnips are much better left in the 
ground until the last minute, so to speak, 
Frosts do not harm them in the least, 
and a freezing will not prove fatal, al- 
though it is just as well not to trust the 
weather too long. To keep turnips fresh 
the entire Winter, cut the tops off closely 
and pack away in sand. If there are 
more than is practical to put away in 
this manner, cut the tops, being careful 
not to cut into the crown, and pile the 
turnips in a dark corner of the cellar; 
and by the time next February rolls 
around they should begin to sprout suf- 
ficiently to provide greens for the table, 
which makes a very tasty spring dish. 


As soon as the asparagus stocks are 
dead, cut them off and mulch the ground 
with a coat of stable manure. If that is 
not procurable, cover the bed with 
leaves. Rhubarb, also, should be mulched 
in the same manner. 


If there are winter radishes in the 
garden, pull them before the ground 
freezes, trim off the tops, and pack in 
sand. They will keep nicely until the 
first of the year, or perhaps a little later. 
Unlike other vegetables we put away in 
sand, radishes lose their flavor early. 


Celery still remaining in the garden 
should be taken up now and packed 
closely in boxes, with the roots in a little 
soil. Trim away all dead leaves and dry 
outer stalks. When placed in the cellar, 
celery soon bleaches. 


Parsnips and salsify need no attention 
at this time. 


They may be used if de- 
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Celery that is still in the Garden 
should be taken up now and packed 
in boxes; its roots in a little earth 


sired, but their flavor is greatly improved 
when they are left in the ground and 
taken up as wanted during the Winter, 
at such times that the ground is not 
frozen. There is something very satis- 
fying about going out to the garden in 
Midwinter for fresh vegetables. It gives 
one the assurance that Nature is wide 
awake at all times, although opossum-like 
she may be playing “dead.” 


Easily-made Glass Gardens 


OR years Wardian Cases or miniature 

greenhouses were used by botanical 
institutions and commercial growers, for 
shipping delicate plants long distances. 
Finally Miss Ruth Barry, of St. Louis, 
originated the idea of converting an 
ordinary fish bowl into a Glass Garden. 
They are very interesting gardens, as the 
plants grown under glass need very little 
attention and water. 


After an excursion to a near wood- 
land or florist’s shop, a half hour’s 
pleasure will plant one of _ these 
gardens; and once planted, they will 
thrive anywhere out of full sunlight or 
in heavy shade. A north window is ideal. 


They require water only after 6 
months and then should have 10 minutes 
ventilation. They are little or no 
trouble, and nearly neglect-proof. What 
pleasure they give, and are especially 
interesting as a gift to an inva'id. One 
makes a nice Christmas gift. 


For the glass enclosures, besides the 
covered fish bowl, a burnt-out light bulb, 
the old glass domes used for wax 
flowers, old glass sugar bowls, etc., can 
be used. But the glass must be clear 
white, as they do not do well in tinted. 
Flat-sided fish bowls are best. 


First a handful of charcoal, in the 
bottcm, covered with a handful of 
broken flower jars or crockery. Over 
this place soil to about a third of the 
depth of Lowl; then moisten. Lands- 
eaping can be arranged by soil made in 
tiny hills and valleys with moss and 
bits of colored stone placed next the flat 
sides in designs. 


Through the year, until far _into 








November, the woods yield treasures in 
Moss, baby Ferns, seedlings of Pine or 
Cedar, 3 inches tall; all kinds of Moss 
that grow on soil (not on wood) can 


be used. A tiny rooted cutting of 
Begonia will begin to bloom almost im- 
mediately and adds color. 

When garden is finished, all smears of 
soil must be removed and glass polished, 
then covered with a glass cover. The 
top may be left plain or picture seals 
may be placed on edge and also a ribbon 
sash around bowl-neck; a pane of glass 
or a glass saucer may be used. 

The garden makes its own weather; 
moisture that collects on the interior in 
the morning, falls like rain over the 
garden before night. If the glass 
sweats badly the lid should be raised for 
ventilation until it clears up. At any 
sign of mildew the lid should be raised 
a half day. The evaporation and con- 
densation on the container is what grows 
the plants. It must be understood that 
it takes small plants, and that Cacti are 
fatal to this type of Garden. 

At this time, when pleasures are 
counted by pennies and many of us must 
be thrifty, these gardens are a joyful 
hobby, because no matter how limited 
our means, or where we live, we can have 
a Glass Garden in any kind of a clear 
glass container that can be closed. 

Here is a list of some plants to use 
and grow: 


Club-moss, Snake Beard, Maidenhair 
Fern, Violets, Holly Fern, Sword Fern, 
red or green Wandering Jew, Copper 
Leaf, Squaw Berry Vine, Variegated 
Fern, and Dumb-cane. 

Betva Locxwoop, (N. Y.) 


My Experience With Viola Pedata 
Alba 


N the September FLOWER Grower, Mr. 
Wood writes about Viola pedata alba. 
This is the Violet that popped over into 
my tulip bed, making plants in two years 
from seed as big as a peck basket, that I 
have told about in THE FLOWER GROWER. 
These Violets are the only ones that live 
year after year, even seeding in the lawn, 
except native blue Violets of this locality. 
They will stand any amount of cold and 
produce big flowers in immense quanti- 
ties, with six-inch stems if grown in damp 
shade. 

Mine have been in the coldest, shadiest 
place. I paid 35 cents for a small root, 
but they seed on top of themse‘ves, also 
within a ten-foot radius, making a mass 
of enormous roots. 

I have not allowed any wood ashes to 
spread over them. The soil is neither 
very hard nor light. I have never tested 
the soil, but, although it is natural straw- 
berry, blueberry, arbutus land, I do not 
think it very acid. Some Winters there 
has been ice water on the land for six 
weeks during December and January. 

No English Violets will survive over 
more than one Winter with me here. 
Neither will small, sweet, native white 
Violets, nor native or Wisconsin yellow 
Violets. It is regrettable that the beauti- 
ful blue-eyed, long-stemmed pedata alba 
has no perfume. 


AppiE Fousom, (N. H.) 
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The light basket is painted in oil, a pretty soft-pink at the bottom, shading to almost 
white at top of the handles; used for the pink Chrysanthemum Rose Perfection 


The basket to the right of the pink basket is also one of the choice 
baskets, painted in gold-bronze, and containing yellow Chrysanthemums 


Reed Baskets Display 
Flowers Artistically 


By BERTHA 0. ECHELBARGER, (Okla.) 


suitable for any and all flowers, 

may be easily made by anyone, re- 
quiring only a small layout of materials; 
a pair of scissors, knife, hammer, tacks 
with small heads and about one-half inch 
in length, reed, and a piece of white pine 
board, one-half inch or less in thickness. 


B’saitae of any size and shape, 


Reed may be purchased from most 
firms selling school supplies, and is sold 
by the pound. From samples, the sizes 
of reed may be selected according to the 
styles or sizes of the baskets to be made. 
Sizes of reed range from 0 to 4 in small, 
and 4 to 20 in large, in the round reed. 
There is also a flat reed, which when 
combined with the round reed in weaving, 
adds much to the attractiveness of the 
baskets. The smaller reeds are higher in 
price, and prices range downward as the 
size of the reed becomes larger. 

From a pine board, cut bottoms the 
size or shape needed for the baskets. Use 
the coarse reed for the stays or upright 
reeds. 

Divide the space equally around the 
wooden bottom and tack the stays on the 
edge. If the basket is finished at the 
bottom, leave only a short length extend- 
ing below, this to be cut off later. Tack- 
ing back from the end of the reed, it is 
not so apt to split. If a flared bottom 
is to be made, allow for the length of 
stays to be used below the wooden 
bottom. 

It is much easier to start with flat reed, 
tacking it to the bottom, in the space 
between the stays; and when the entire 
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edge of the bottom is covered, start the 
weaving upward. 

To alternate the round and flat reed in 
the weaving, plan the spacing for each, 
according to the style of basket being 
made. Where the flat reed is to be joined 
to the round reed, cut gradually the 
middle of the flat reed down until it is 
about the width of the round reed. Lap 
reed so ends where the joining is made 
will be hidden under one of the stays. 

For simple weaving, always use an un- 
even number of stays. 

Soak reed in warm water until pliable, 
(about three minutes), and start shaping 
the basket when the weaving is begun. 

Using wire to tie handles makes them 
stronger. When basket is finished, singe; 
and be careful, as it burns easily. Size 
baskets and finish in bronze paints or 
any preferred finish. 

The baskets in the picture were made 
of flat reed and round reed number 6 
for stays, and 4 for weaver, and numbers 
12 and 6 for handles. 

Have containers for baskets made at 
the tin shop, of galvanized iron. These 
should be carefully fitted, and it is better 
to have them made before the basket is 
built. An ill-fitting or poorly-made con- 
tainer spoils what might be an otherwise 
perfect mechanical job. 


How Old is the Iris? 


HO knows? A favored theme of 
lore and legend, the Iris dots the 
trail of history from its earliest dawn, 


through ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
times. Greek mythology abounds with 
references to Iris, “the messenger of the 
gods.” The legend of the Minotaur of 
Minos, King of ancient Crete at a time 
when Italy and Greece were still bar- 
barian, is known to every school child. 
Until recent times the story was consid- 
ered a myth and nothing more. The fam- 
ous world traveler and writer, Richard 
Halliburton, in a story of the City of the 
Minotaur recently published by a metro- 
politan newspaper, shows that the story, 
to some extent at least, actually is his- 
torical. 

The capital city of King Minos, Knos- 
sos, was “the greatest city in the western 
world, and the royal palace the wonder 
of the age.” 

Excavations made in recent times have 
revealed not only a great city, but also a 
colossal and intricate palace “such as 
only a great and civilized king could have 
built and occupied.” Halliburton says, 
“There can be little remaining doubt that 
the vast edifice which we call the Palace 
of Minos is one and the same as the tra- 
ditional Labyrinth.” Abounding with 
long halls, blind galleries, tortuous pas- 
sages, and a bewildering system of small 
galleries, it does in fact present many of 
the characteristics of a maze. Excava- 
tions have shown that the city about the 
palace would harbor at least 100,000 
people, and this great city was in its 
primal glory 1400 years before the 
founding of Rome. Even the throne room 
and the throne itself are well preserved. 
The throne, resembling alabaster, is 
earved from a solid block of beautiful 
natural gypsum, 

But the feature of most interest to iris 
lovers is thus described by Halliburton, 
who spent an entire day wandering about 
the ruins. “I came before one of the 
most beautiful and graceful frescoes in 
the world of art. It represents a young 
Minoan Priest-King walking through a 
garden of fleurs de lis (Iris). His figure 
is molded in the classic Minoan ideal; 
enormous shoulders, waist so abnormally 
slender as to appear almost deformed, 
and long graceful legs. From his crown, 
peacock feathers wave, and around his 
throat is seen a necklace of white flowers. 
Like an Egyptian Pharaoh, he is shown 
wearing a simpler form of dress than 
his subjects—a mere loin cloth clasped 
by a slender girdle. He seems to be 
leading something, perhaps a sacred bull. 
All about him are the flowers and Butter- 
flies of a Minoan paradise. 

“The colors of this poetic picture are 
as bright today as they were 4000 years 
ago. The fleurs de lis are still purple, 
the Prince’s eye still bright, and the 
breeze still blows through the tall green 
flower stems.” 

It would seem that the Iris, which in 
this year of 1935 A.D. “is the infinite 
delight of all garden makers,” was also 
a favorite of royalty even longer ago 
than 1935 B.C. 

In its wonderfully improved forms de- 
veloped only within the past twenty 
years, the Iris is worthy of the most 
prominent place in every hardy garden, 
and has well become the “most practical 
flower for the great majority of American 
gardens.” 

R. V. Asuiey, ( Mich.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Yesterday is but a dream, 

Tomorrow is only a vision, 

But today well lived will make 

Every yesterday a dream of happiness 
And each tomorrow a vision of hope; 

So look ye well therefore to this day.” 


RY to imagine a flowerless world. 
Impossible! Bright blossoms are 
everywhere at home; always wel- 
come whether among the high and mighty, 
or the meek and lowly. In joy or in 
sorrow, they are efficient messengers, 
more eloquent in their sweet silence than 
a thousand spoken words. 


The floral flag that covered the bronze 
casket of Will Rogers was made up of 
30,000 roses and blue cornflowers. At 
Mrs. Rogers’ request the mountain of 
flowers sent as last gifts of love to the 
great humorist was made up into bouquets 
and distributed among Los Angeles hos- 
pitals. 


Each Friday a group of garden club 
women of San Francisco devote the day 
to making up and distributing flowers to 
local hospitals. Is there any similar 
organized work done by children any- 
where, I wonder? How fine it would be 
for Junior Garden Club members to carry 
flowers to their little unfortunate friends 
in hospitals! As a rule children love to 
do such things. A child visiting another 
sick child would bring to it more keen joy, 
if he earried only a single blossom, than 
a dozen women with arms full of beauti- 
ful roses. Children understand each 
other, know what is in each other’s hearts, 
as grown-ups cannot possibly know;— 
they speak the same language. Strong 
children would in that way learn to feel 
sympathy and be thoughtful of others 
less fortunate. 


Learn to know that tenderness for the 
weaker, that sympathy and understand- 
ing, are not signs of weakness but of 
nobleness. 


All any of us ean take on our long 
last journey are our deeds, good and bad. 
Will Rogers carried a big eargo of kind 
deeds with him. Like the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, let us hasten to do not only one 
good deed a day, but dozens, for the 
flowers say: 

“Learn from us that life is short, 
Duty foremost, self is nought.” 

Time now to make your clothes closets 
safe from mothocracy. Cloves help; our 
cloves of commerce, you know, are the 
young flower buds dried. Eucalyptus 
leaves too, discourage moths. In place 
of the leaves try hanging a small uncorked 
vial of the oil in the closet. Euca fumes 
are healthful to breathe too. When 
sitting out on a lovely evening unlit save 
by flashing fireflies and glow worms, the 
midges may force their unwelcome atten- 
tions on you; try spraying around with 
a little euca oil. 

Intelligence, patriotism, and a firm reliance 
on Him who has never yet forsaken this 


favored land, are still competent to adjust, in 
the way, all our present difficulty —LINCOLN. 


Herbals do work in a mysterious way 
their wonders to perform. White House 
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Secretary Marvin McIntyre claims he can 
drive off an attack of hay fever by just 
sniffing horseradish for a few days. Said 
to keep a pint bottle of the solution near 
him during the hay fever season. Horse- 
radish is good for other things than 
sniffing, or a meat relish. Leaves make 
excellent greens; comforting when applied 
hot to aching joints or other painful 
parts; roots good to prevent scurvy, 
kill worms in children; bruised roots also 
good for aching joints. 


Many wear a feather in their caps and 
do not eall it Yankee Doodle either. But 
dukes wear something beside a feather; 
strawberry leaves, of all things,—fine gold 
ones too,—on their coronets. No one 
seems to know just how, when, or why 
it all started, but they do just the same. 
Dukes wear eight leaves, and a marquis 
only four; an earl also wears them. 
Dukes, though, sport the biggest and best. 
Strawberry leaves in tea are good for 
intestinal debility—wonder if dukes know 
that. The dried leaves are nice and sweet 
for your potpourri jars too. 








We are made for cooperation, like hands, 
like feet, like the upper and lower rows of the 
teeth. It is contrary to Nature not to coop- 
erate.—MARCUS AURELIUS. 

Were you among the thousands who 
visited the famous circular pansy bed,— 
18,000 pansy plants in one bed,—in 
Washington, D. C., last Spring? Well, 
they are getting ready to welcome you 
again next Spring. The old plants have 
been removed and young ones secured 
from the best seeds obtainable from 
gardens in Portland, Oregon, transplanted 
even as you read this. The seeds were 
sown in July, transplanted in October, 
and winter snows and spring sunshine 
finish the good work. 


What have you been doing to help get 
the white pansy adopted as floral emblem 
for world peace movements? I am 
depending on each member of our great 
FLOWER GROWER family to do his and her 
level best; to tell all the uneles, aunts, 
cousins, nieces, nephews, all the in-laws, 
grandmothers, and fathers even unto the 
third and fourth generation, all garden 
elub friends, members of church societies, 
even newspapers, and of course all florists 
and seed people, that we would like so 
very, very much to see the white pansy 
adopted as such a floral emblem. White 
symbolizes peace; pansy means thoughts 
—Peace Thoughts. Flower lovers, peace 
lovers, work with us for the white pansy 
with a golden heart. 

We may hope that the growing influence of 


enlightened sentiment will promote the per- 
manent peace of the world.—WeEBSTER. 


The begonia, a plant originating in the 
tropics, was named in honor of a French 
patron of botany. The interest in this 
lovely flower steadily increases. There 
are many types, each a beauty, so. all 


tastes can be suited. Some are single, 


others double; some resemble lovely 
camellias, others the hollyhock; still 
others bear fuchsia-like flowers. Some 


are quite hardy, others only suitable for 
pot and the conservatory; some for sun- 
porches, and for hanging baskets. They 
all like plenty of air and light, yet not 
the hot sun nor winds,—what plants 
thrive in windswept places? Begonias 
need loose friable soil. 


Each day the garden is different, which 
is probably the reason we seldom tire of 
it, as we often do of even the most lovely 
picture. The constant changes keep our 
interests from waning. The same ever- 
lasting change in our gardens is exactly 
like the continual change in our lives, 


isn’t it? No two days just alike; the 
keenest joys, the heaviest sorrows 
transitory, fleeting. Would it not be 


lovely if we were like the plants that die 
down year after year and return again 
to beautify the earth? Maybe we do, 
who can say, who can deny? Then all 
those little nice things we meant to do 
but didn’t, all those things we did do and 
wish we had not done,—everything could 
be all straightened out. The trees, the 
roses, they die down and go into a long 
rest; then revive, live again and, for- 
getting all that is past, simply do their 
best to be bigger and better the next year. 
Wordsworth thinks that: 


“Our birth is but a sléep and a forgetting; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar.” 


The Importance of Butterflies and 
Moths 


OMEONE once wrote, “Man is forever 

upsetting the balance of things, and 
then laying the blame on Nature.” This 
is exactly what would be done if we should 
wage war on Butterflies and Moths. 

To be sure, there are Moths which, in 
the larval or caterpillar stage, are in- 
jurious to clothing, and also species 
which do great damage to plant life, and 
against them we have to wage constant 
warfare in self-defense; but there would 
be dire consequences if we judged all 
Moths by the work of injurious species 
and undertook wholesale slaughter of the 
entire list. 

Almost everyone knows that pollination, 
that is the carrying of pollen from one 
flower to another, or from one part of the 
same flower to another part, is a process 
essential to plant life. Of course, with 
those plants whose flowers bear both sets 
of reproductive organs, both becoming 
mature at the same time, outside help 
may not be necessary for pollination; but 
many kinds of plants are wholly depend- 
ent upon bees, Butterflies, Moths, and 
other insects, and without them would not 
be pollinated at all. Then there would 
be no reproduction by means of seeds, 
and eventually countless species would 
cease to exist. 

As the insects go from flower to flower 
after nectar, their heads brush against 
the parts of the flower that grow pollen 
dust, and thus the pollen is earried from 
one flower to another. This shows us 
that Butterflies and Moths have a very 
definite and important work to do. 


Mrs. Viota F. Ricwarps, ( Mass.) 
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A New-Style Rose Arbor 


By CHESTER D. WEDRICK 
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make a satisfactory Rose Arbor to 

meet special requirements, and think 
it would be of interest to tell how I 
solved my particular problem. 

I planted a double row of Climbers, 
consisting of thirty kinds, one of each, 
in rows five feet apart, and with five-foot 
spacing between the plants. I let them 
grow one season with no supports. 

I had planned to make individual trel- 
lises, or pylons, for each plant but it 
didn’t just suit me. 

Finally, I hit on a scheme that has 
proved a real success. I have a fairly- 
heavy, clay-loam soil here and secured 
a lot of ordinary galvanized metal fence 
posts, made of angle iron, and drove 
them in the ground until they were 5’ 10” 
aboveground, in rows 4 2” apart, and 
4’ 8” apart in the rows. It is imperative 
that they should be driven in the ground 
perfectly straight, and if ground should 
be a little uneven they can be kept in line 
with a piece of straight lumber, placed 
on top of the posts until they are all 
level. This makes a level plate base 
absolutely certain. If your soil should 
be of a sandy, loose texture, or the arbor 
in a very exposed position, it is advis- 
able to set the bases of the posts in 
concrete. 

.I then used 2” x 4” seantling a3 plates, 
cutting holes on the under side, 1” deep, 
to fit over the tops of the posts, in this 
way giving a rigidity to the framework 
that was very essential. I then fastened 
the plates in place, with medium-weight, 
heavy galvanized wire, over the plates 
and through the top holes in the posts. 
Then rafters were cut out of strips 134” 
square, and were 2’ 814” long, nailing 
them on the plate, above each post. In 
addition, a brace of the same material 


i is frequently quite a pzoblem to 
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was cut, 3’ 2” to the long points, and 
was nailed to each pair of rafters, mak- 
ing them more secure. Then three strips 
of the same material were used on the 
sides, the first 2’ from the ground, and 
the next two 1’ 3” from centre to centre, 
above this. These rested on the metal 
clips used to clamp on wire fencing, and 
were wired in place, end to end, which 
prevented water settling there and rot- 
ting the lumber. It is important not to 
have all the ends meet on the same posts. 

After this, three strips of the same 
material as the sides were nailed to the 
rafters, 9” apart, from the plate, upward. 
As will be noted, there are no peak ridge 
pieces, as it is not advisable to have 
them, being very apt to break brittle rose 
canes, leaning over them. 

All material used was planed cedar, 
and two coats of raw linseed oil made a 
good protective covering, much more 
artistic and not so noticeable as fresh 
paint, in my estimation. The arbor 
gives over 6’ clearance, to walk through. 
By this method, it is very easy to train, 
to tie branches where desired, and to 
spray and prune them. 

In addition, it has proved a great 
attraction for the birds, Robins nesting 
on the plates; Song Sparrows and others 
nesting in the Roses; and Wren Houses, 
near the rafters, just suit them. 

This plan can be modified and changed 
to meet individual requirements, and 
makes a fine covered walk to a garage or 
other outbuildings—and last but not 
least—it can be any length desired. 

Roses of extra strong growth as Silver 
Moon, Dr. Van Fleet, Breeze Hill, etce., 
which are better if comparatively little 
pruned, should be placed 8’ to 10’ apart; 
also many other rampant growers like 
American Pillar. Of course, many other 
climbers, as grapes and other things, 
could be used instead of Roses if desired. 


Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora 


ae my mind Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora is the most beautiful of 
the flowering shrubs. It is by far the 
handsomest of all the Hydrangeas; and 
its showy, billowy flowers, which bloom 
from August until September, and some- 
times until frost, are a sight worth going 
miles to see. The color turns, as the 
season comes to a close, from white to a 
rich, coppery-red. 

The Hydrangeas should have plenty of 
room to grow, for if they receive the 
proper care they will spread out and 
cover a space six to eight feet in diameter. 

They should be arranged in groups of 
three or more, with a background where 
possible, of evergreens or red-leaf maple 
trees. The Hydrangea p. g. looks well 
on a drive, in a single line on each side, 
with pink crepe myrtle trees spaced along 
at intervals for a background. It would 
look well where one has the room to 
provide a group setting of crepe myrtle 
trees, butterfly bush (buddleia), althea, 
and the graceful Hydrangea p. g. 


PRUNING AND PROPAGATING 


The best time to prune Hydrangea p. g. 
in the Middle Atlantic States is the last 
of March or the first two weeks in April. 
If one lives further South than Atlanta, 
Georgia, the month of February is not 
too soon. If you want flowers larger than 
normal size, use a pair of hand shears 
for a neat job. Cut off everything but 
the best or the largest looking stems, 
leaving two good sprouts to each stem 
of two seasons back. The new flowers 
will bear on last year’s wood. The 
sprouts which are left should be about 
two inches long, for the formation of a 
healthy bud. At the time when the plants 
are pruned, take a few of the best stems, 
cut them off about a foot in length, and 
plant them in fairly rich soil. In threé 
years they will be bearing beautiful, large 
flowers. I have grown them as big as 
my head, and they were real beauties. 


Fertilizer: Most any kind of good 
garden fertilizer can be applied. Put it 


on early in the Spring, just about the 
time the buds begin to swell. 


Ernest L. Irwin, (Va.) 
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Tune In On Nature 


1. Which variety of flower produces the 
greatest number of seeds in one pod? 

2. Are cub bears covered with hair at 
birth? 

8. What one flower, according to botan- 
ists, is the ancestor from which all the 
present-day flowers are descendants? 

4. What portion of the cricket’s body fur- 

nishes what is considered as his chirp? 

. Which is the most common among wild 

plants, single or double flowers? 

How many species of moths and but- 

terflies inhabit North America? 

. What animal is a tongueless mammal? 

. What change takes place in a blossom 
being bred from a single variety to a 

double blossom? 

. Which is the largest-known crab? 

. What trait of the Black Widow spider 
has giwen her this name? 


Come SD NH 
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(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Editorial Notes 
kK have been asked just which 
flowers should not be carelessly 
gathered and destroyed. The Conserva- 
tion Committee of The Garden Club of 
America gives the following list of twenty- 
five. “They are disappearing for many 
reasons, one of them being the result of 
not leaving enough flowers to seed for 
the following year, also the uprooting of 
plants and breaking down of entire 
branches of shrubs and trees.” 


1. Trillium grandiflorum (the large white) 

2. Cardinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalis) 

3. Fringed Gentian (Gentiana crinita) 

4. Ladies’-slipper (Fissipes acaulis, small) 

5. Dutchman’s Breeches (Bicuculla cucullaria) 

6. Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arissema tripbyllum) 

7. Liverwort (Hepatica, round-lobed) 

8. _— Apple (Podophyllum peltatum) (Man- 
drake) 

. Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 

. Meadow Lily (Lilium canadense) 

. Arethusa (Arethusa bulbosa) 

Dogwood (Cynoxylon floridum) 

, Fringed Orchis (Biephariglottis grandiflora) 

. Partridge-berry (Mitchella repens) 

. Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis) 

. Rattlesnake Plantin (Peranium pubescens) 

. Checkerberry (Gaultheria procumbens) 

. Wood Lily (Lilium philadelphicum) 

. Shin-leaf (Pyrola elliptica) 

. Wild Honeysuckle (Azalea nudiflora) 

1. Pond Lily (Castalia ororata) 

2. Pitcher-plant (Sarfacenia purpurea) 

. Ladies’-tresses (Ibidium cernuum) 

Arbutus (Epigaea repens) 

. Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadense) 
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Most of these are more or less general 
throughout the entire country. Each 
state, in fact each locality, has plants 
native to the section that also need pro- 
tection. The conservation laws of New 
York State forbid the gathering of pro- 
tected flowers on any state land and also 
on private land without the permission 
of the owner. The law should go a step 
farther and forbid the publie use or 
exhibition of these flowers, whether wild 
or cultivated. A wild flower garden is 
one form of conservation, provided the 
gardener studies the needs of each 
variety and is-able to give it proper eare. 
Just transplanting them to be neglected 
and die is as bad as any other form of 
destruction. 

There is a large list of wild flowers 
that ean be gathered freely. Most of 
these are found in the fields, pastures, and 
along the waysides. Naturally one should 
not go into a farmer’s meadows -and 
tramp down his hay (future hay) in 
order to gather daisies, buttereups, Queen 
Anne’s lace, and so on, although he would 
probably be thankful to have his meadows 
rid of these “weeds” if that could be 
accomplished safely. 

Probably a very large percentage of 
wild flowers might be gathered without 
exterminating them, if all people used 
common sense and were as careful as they 
would be in their own gardens. But we 
all know that rarest of qualities has never 
been used in the conservation of anything. 
As long as there is an abundance, no 
thought is given to the future. “Take no 
thought for the morrow,” never meant 
to be wasteful. 


During the coming months while the 
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gardens are tucked up taking their 
winter rest and the garden club members 
are free from their summer labors, is a 
good time to make plans and do lots of 
studying. While these Notes are being 
written (early September) many late 
flowers shows are being held. Since 
arranging flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
branches, and so on, for every con- 
ceivable purpose is being worked into 
the schedules, every exhibitor should have 
a knowledge of what is required and 
suitable. For instance, what flowers 
would be proper in a colonial arrange- 
ment? We find the year 1800 given as 
the close of that period, so none of our 
hybrids and other modern beauties will 
be admitted. If you were staging a 
colonial play you would hunt through 
old books to find the styles and materials 
used. The same research must be done to 
stage colonial floral arrangements. Re- 
ceptacles must be copies of those used by 
the colonists. We are told that very 
few seem to have been used, as pioneers 
had to think mostly of the more useful 
things. Kitchen and table utensils were 
necessities and the chances are that 
flower lovers used some of these when they 
cathered their flowers. Still, there was con- 
siderable wealth among some of the colon- 
ists, especially in Virginia. They had 
beautiful clothes and house furnishings, 
and it seems as though an idea of what they 
arranged their flowers in ean be obtained 
from paintings and other pictures of that 
date; a subject for winter study. 

Then there are arrangements as made 
during the various periods of different 
countries. These, to be correct, must not 
only be in the style of the time indicated, 
but care must be taken not to let flowers 
creep in that were not heard of at the 
time. 

One Winter will not be sufficient to 
exhaust the possible subjects. Floral 
paintings in art galleries can well be 
viewed from a new angie and prove much 
more interesting than usual. 


Useful Hints for November 


URING this month  delphiniums 

should be given late care to give 
them a good start in the Spring. Cut 
them close to the ground and clean away 
all leaves. Then spray with bordeaux 
on the crown and around the plants. 
The dust spray is good for this purpose. 
This will kill disease germs, but the treat- 
ment must be followed up by another 
application in early Spring. An inch or 
two of fine ashes over the crowns will 
ward off slugs and snails. The sow bug 
objects to ashes too. 


Just before the ground freezes, sow 
seeds of most of the hardy annuals. 
This will give an early start in the 
Spring and prolong the blooming sea- 
son. If sown too early they may 
germinate this Fa'l and winter-kill. 


Early this month, un'ess you did it in 
late October, hunt up some place where 
oak trees grow, and get a bag or two of 
the leaves to put around the rhododen- 
drons and any other aeid-soil shrubs you 
may have. Also scatter them over the 
trailing arbutus, ground pines (lyco- 
podiums), partridge-berry, and whatever 


vines you are attempting that require the 
same acid conditions, 


An all in one, (insecticide and 
germicide), preferably in powder form, 
is an excellent thing to seatter all over 
the borders, around shrubs, and on soil 
that will be used in the Spring; that is, 
vacant beds, ete. Roses that were thus 
treated last Fall, before being mounded 
up for the Winter, came through the 
Summer almost entirely free from trouble. 
Just as much care must be taken to 
fight plant diseases and pests as is taken 
in the case of people and the lower 
animals. Many germs winter over in 
the ground or under trees and shrubs. 
Why not try to get them there this Fall? 


Very early in November is the time 
to start bulbs for the first winter bloom- 
ing. In fact they can all be put in pots 
now, and stored in a cool dark place to 
be brought out off and on for a succession 
of flowers during the Winter. A pot of 
tulips or any of the spring bulbs makes 
a delightfully attractive addition to any 
room in the house. Hyacinths and other 
heavily-scented ones may prove disagree- 
able to friends, even if you do not object 
to them yourself. The best plan is to 
keep to those with less or even no per- 
fume. What might be endured, perhaps 
enjoyed, in the open air is another story 
indoors, especially during the Winter 
with windows closed and rooms heated. 


Before the pool freezes over put a 
good-sized stick into the soil, whether it 
is in tubs or right in the bottom of the 
pool. The stick should be upright and 
long enough to extend a foot or two 
above the top of the water. This will 
relieve the conerete from pressure when 
the ice forms and help to prevent crack- 
ing. The pool is about the easiest part of 
the garden to winter over successfully. 
Tropical lilies must of course be taken 
out, but most of the other varieties are 
perfectly hardy under a foot of water. 
Goldfish need at least three feet to be 
able to survive. 


Whether or not your roses can, or 
rather should, be covered this month will 
depend on the season. For at least three 
years back warm spells have extended 
through the entire month, so that this 
work had to be put off until December. 


When the ground is frozen solid, for 
keeps, cover all the beds and borders 
with a good eoating of peat moss; 
enough to protect, but not too much to 
leave on in the Spring. 


Crystalizing the Christmas Tree 


O give the Christmas Tree a coating 

of ice and snow try this: Dissolve 
four pounds of alum in two quarts of 
boiling water. Apply one-half of this 
solution to the branehes with a _brush- 
broom. After about twenty minutes let 
the remainder come to a boil, and sprinkle 
it onto the tree again with the brush- 
broom. Then with pulverized starch 
sprinkle the tree all over. If the spray- 
ing is done outdoors or in a very cold 
room, the tree will dry quickly. If done 
inside, spread plenty of newspapers to 
protect the floor. 

Rena Bauer, ( Wisc.) 
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Flowers on Postage Stamps 


TAMPS from many parts of the 

world show pretty growing things. 
You will even find the cat-o’-nine tails 
on the left of the design of the le. red- 
brown stamp issued in 1935 for Kenya- 
Uganda-Tanganyika, (three united 
colonies in Africa under England). 

The two German 1935 stamps issued 
for the juvenile worker’s athletic games 
show a flowery wreath in the center. 

The 8f. postage stamp from Manchu- 
kuo, issued also in 1935, shows as the 
main picture on the stamp,—orchids! 

Switzerland brought out stamps in 1932 
for a disarmament conference at Geneva; 
the design shows a dove, and in his bill 
is an olive branch. 

Turning to the Netherlands (Holland), 
look at the semi-postage stamps issued in 
1925; there you will find more flowers. 
The 2-cent stamp pictures beautiful lilies. 
The 10-cent shows the Christmas rose! 
Then look at the stamps for 1927; the 
2-eent stamp shows us a glorious array 
of tulips! Then look further, and at 
the stamps for 1932. The 5-cent value 
pietures the corn flower. On the 6-cent 
stamp we see the large sunflower. 

Of course stamps of Japan show the 
ehrysanthemum; there are quite a num- 
ber picturing this wonderful flower. 


MonTGcoMERY Mu.rorp, (N. Y.) 








Now where did those children go? 


A Worried Mother Hen 


HIS Mother Hen seems to have lost 
her children. But they will be back 
when they are tired and need the warmth 
of Mother. Young children often worry 
mothers much the same as chickens worry 
mother hens, losing themselves for a time. 


Pansy Faces 


Pansy faces in the garden 
Are like people that we know. 
Some are cheerful like Aunt Betty, 
And some are blue like Uncle Joe. 
Yellow ones have sunshine faces, 
Like a baby full of glee: 
Some look good and kind like grandma; 
Others look like you and me. 


HARRIET Packarp, (Ohio) 
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Bobbie’s Pumpkin Pie 


HEN Daddy made the garden last 
Spring, little Bobbie wanted a 
garden too. “Very well,” said Daddy. 





Bobbie’s Pumpkin 


“You may have a little plot all your 
own, but you must keep the ground hoed 
and the weeds pulled out.” 

A small plot was laid out, and the little 
boy was given some seeds to plant. “I 
am going to raise a pumpkin so Mother 
can make a pumpkin pie for Thanks- 
giving,” said the little fellow. 

In due time, the tiny plants showed 
themselves above the ground. Bobbie was 
delighted, and never had to be told to 
work his garden. My, how those plants 
did grow! Not a weed could be seen, 
and soon his beans began to bear, also 
the peas. He had one pumpkin vine. 
How carefully he watched the vine as it 
grew, and finally blossomed. 

When the autumn came, sure enough 
there was a big yellow pumpkin. The 
little boy was very proud when Daddy 
earried it in to Mother to cut up and 
to cook for the pie. There was not a 
happier boy anywhere than Bobbie, when 
the family sat down to their Thanksgiving 
dinner that day and gave Thanks to the 
Heavenly Father for all of His care. 


EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 


Our Wild Flowers,—Goldenrod 


ALONG the roadsides, fenees, and in 
fields and waste places, the pretty 
Goldenrod is a familiar sight during 
this time of year. It blooms all of the 
way from Newfoundland and Ontario, to 


Florida and Texas, from July to 
November. 


The flowers are tiny yellow blossoms 
set on a one-sided stem, forming a spread- 
ing leafy head. The stalk is straight 
and stout, covered with long hairs and 
crowded with leaves. They grow from 
one foot to seven feet high. I have some 
which are about five feet in height grow- 
ing in my wild garden. 

The leaves are broadly oval, sometimes 
lance-shaped, sharply-toothed, and hairy, 
especially on the under side; a'so slightly 


wrinkled. Ester Haas, (Kans.) 


How Clarkia Was Named 


ROSE-COLORED Oklahoma prairie 

wild flower blew in the wind. It 
seemed different from any other middle- 
western wild flower. 

Three years later, its tatters blew 
across a mesa trail in Arizona; and then 
from time to time in New Mexico, dur- 
ing the next five years, those rags of 
faint pink appeared unexpectedly. 

About ten years passed. Then from 


some prim little seeds planted in a 
garden, there grew a seedling; and in 


four months, it proved to be a real rela- 
tive of that other fluttery, wind-blown 
flower. However, this delicate blossom 
had a most solid, four-square name, 
—Clarkia. 

Captain Clark himself told the whole 
world about the Clarkia in 1906, after 
he had traveled across the American 
continent to the Pacifie Ocean. His long 
and hard journey had lasted three years. 


LaurRA Wison, (Calif.) 


A Cat Named Tinkle Bell 
INKLE Bell, a cat, is a great admirer 
of Professor Grip, about whom you 

read last month. 











Here you can see “Tinkle Bell” 


curled up on the radio. This 
is her favorite place, because 
she loves to listen to the music 


She also has a great ear for music, 
appreciating the melodies that come over 
the radio as no other of her family has 
been known to do. For hours she listens, 
even sitting on the radio to hear the 
better. 

When Tinkle Bell pays too much at- 
tention to music, Professor Grip becomes 
jealous, but not for long. As soon as a 
high, soprano voice comes over the air, 
Tinkle Bell gives a wild leap down from 
the radio and fairly runs from the radio 
in her distress. You see, Tinkle Bell 
likes bass and contralto voices, but 
soprano gets on her nerves. 


Manew Lirriz, (Calif.) 
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Rational Country Life 


By W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


life in the country is a meaty sub- 

ject, full of interest and full of 
promise. If any man knows the ups and 
downs of country life as compared with 
the ups and downs of town and city life 
I believe I do. My 57 years have been 
spent about equally between the two. I 
have made good money in town but the 101 
different kinds of harpies got it all. I have 
made much less in the country, but had a 
far better living and infinitely greater 
peace of mind out of it. For as much as 
four years straight I have produced 80 per 
cent of all a family of four consumed, 
from the land, by my unaided efforts, and 


"Tite discussion about a rational 


I am far from being in love with work, 


as such. 

I notice that this discussion in THE 
FLower GROWER is strongly inclined to 
take the trend such discussions usually 
take. Few of those who inquire and few 
of those who advise lay as much stress 
on living in the country as they do on 
how to make money there. Ninety per 
cent of all I have ever read on the subject 
stresses ways and means of making money 
and ignores ways of achieving a full 
stomach and a contented mind. Time 
without number the statement has ap- 
peared in print that farming is a busi- 
ness. Too often it is, and when it is it 
is a poor business. I can make more 
money accidentally, in town, than I can 
in the country by straining every nerve 
and muscle and living the life of a snatch- 
team in a gravel pit. I have tried both 
ways, thoroughly. 

No penny-pelican has any business in 
the country. If money is the most im- 
portant thing in his life, let him stay in 
town where there are gobs of it close at 
hand. He may not get as much of it as 
he wishes, but he’ll get more than he will 
in the country. No man ean live happily 
in the country unless he loves his envi- 
ronment and would rather be there than 
elsewhere. In the language of an old- 
fashioned country doctor, “You can’t 
make a living against your will.” 

Too many look upon country life as a 
second-rate edition of -town life, and 
devote their spare time and dollars to try- 
ing to surround themselves with as many 
as possible of urban “advantages.” Such 
people are in the wrong pew. Country 
life is a way of living and a state of mind. 
It is not a means to another end, but the 
end itself. 

Our national thought about country life 
has been twisted and warped by speakers 
and school-books; and farm journals and 
country dwellers themselves; pointing to 
such examples as Lincoln; the local, coun- 
try-born banker; the country-born senator 
or governor; this or that country boy who 
became a successful city merchant, law- 
yer, surgeon or what-not — always and 
forever picturing country life as some- 
thing to be endured with fortitude until, 
by a vinegar-and-alum existence of 20-odd 
years, one could gather enough dimes to 
pack his carpet-bag and sally forth to the 
city, to astonish the natives when he came 
back to visit the old folks. 
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I don’t think too much of the example 
of our pioneer dads as a whole. Not 
many of them were countrymen at heart. 
More often they were politicians or usur- 
ers by temperament. When a man works 
his family like oxen to gain the capital 
with which to buy mortgages on his neigh- 
bors’ homes, and sends all his boys off 
to be educated for lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, anything but countrymen, he’d 
have a hard time convineing me that he 
loved the land. Every cross-roads store 
sees a weekly wrangle over politics and 
finance but none over a good living at 
home and a contented mind. 

Every time I run across the expression, 
“successful farmer,” I can smell sour 
whey, rotten eggs, manure, overcrowded 
pig-styes; hear bawling ‘cattle and bleat- 
ing sheep; see hurrying, sweat-encrusted 
men and seared-looking women clattering 
pans and cans and pails — all the sicken- 
ing, soul-destroying chaos of a family try- 
ing to get rich on a farm. 

And I cannot help comparing all this 
with the happiest couple I ever knew, 
their simple cabin covered with flowers, 
their surroundings as clean and scentless 
as the rain that helped to keep them so, 
their minds as tranquil as the proverbial 
sheltered pool. They were living; the 
other kind are trying to get ready to live 
— but not in the country. 

The country is not a place to regain 
financial losses, or get rich, or keep up 
with the Joneses. It is a place where one 
may live, contentedly, beautifully, with 
enough to eat, enough to wear, enough to 
read, and time in which to read it; 
pleasant surroundings and time in which 
to enjoy them; pleasant contact with 
others if one is gregarious, delightful soli- 
tude if not; an endless panorama of nat- 
ural phenomena, and a cooling off and 
quieting, a loss of feverish habits and a 
chance to develop leisurely, accurate 
thinking. 

As a means to other ends it is a miser- 
able existence. As the end itself it is a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. 


Collecting Vases for Better Flower 
Arrangement 


(Continued from page 495) 


are not good for flowers, which need to 
have plenty of air on the surface of the 
water in order to keep fresh. 

One final suggestion about the con- 
tainers for Flower Arrangements—do 
not keep them standing on tables and 
mantles, desks and bookeases, when they 
are not in use. A shelf in a closet or 
pantry will keep them ready for use. 
They will be more interesting when they 
are used occasionally and not seen all 
the time. They will be far more inter- 
esting when they are seen carrying their 
rightful exhibit of beauty than when 
empty. 

Select your vases carefully, use them 
with the proper flowers, and alternate 
their use. Make their fitness a feature 
of your Flower Arrangements. 


Book Reviews 


A SUMMER BY THE SEA. By Jeanette 
Smith. Illustrated by Eleanor O. Eadie. 
135 pp. American Book Company, New 
York. Price 62 cts. 

This is a timely little juvenile story, 
telling how some youngsters had an out- 
door school at the beach, where they found 
out many interesting things about the 


clams, snails, starfish, oysters, crabs, 
whelks, and other sea dwellers. It will 
give added zest to those children who 


spend their Summers at the seashore, and 
opens up a new world to those who have 
never seen and perhaps never will see the 
ocean and its borders. 


THE GARDENERS HOW BOOK. By 
Chesla C. Sherlock. Forty illustrations. 
358 pp. The Macmillan. Company, New 


York. Price $3.50. 
The Author of this attractive volume 
strives to answer the thousand and one 


questions which have been put to him in 
his many years as magazine editor, lec- 
turer, and radio expert on gardening. 
There are authentic and satisfying chap- 
ters on Annuals, Biennials, Bedding Plants, 
Cacti, Coldframes, Color in the Garden, 
Compost Heaps, Cut Flowers, Dahlias, 
Delphiniums, Dutch Bulbs, Evergreens, 
Fertilizers and Plant Foods, Gladiolus, 
Greenhouses, Hedges, Hotbeds, House 
Plants, Labels, Landscaping, Lawns, Lilies, 
Perennials, Plant Breeding, Planting, 
Pools, Pests, Pruning, Rhododendrons, 
Rock Gardens, Roses, Shrubs, Spraying, 
Summer-Flowering Bulbs, Trees, Vines, 
Window Boxes, and other things. 


THE PRACTICAL GARDEN NOTEBOOK. 
By Ellen Browder Bean. Paper cover, 
loose-leaf, rings, price $1.00. Black 
durable ring binder, $2.50. Gift edition, 
cloth, $3.50. 5748 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


This is the very thing the gardener is 
going to have “next year,” and yet never 
does unless the form comes, as in the 
present instance, all ready for use. It 
contains a set of 20 index cards, each 
labeled to aid in keeping accurate records 
of plans, clippings, and suggestions. A 
package of 25 plant records for the actual 
planting, transplanting, and results, follows. 
There is an ample stock of note paper to 
induce systematic records of all sorts 
which are sure to prove helpful, and a 
large envelope for retaining clippings 
until put in their respective sections. The 
book will go a long way toward making 
a systematic gardener, and prove the value 
of one’s own and their neighbors’ experi- 
ences, when put in available form. 


GARDENING SHORT CUTS. By M. G. 
Kains. Illustrated with wood cuts. 198 
pp. Greenberg, Publisher, New York. 
Price $2.00. 


The Author has collected into a single 


volume many devices for taking the 
drudgery out of gardening. There are 
chapters on Lawn and Path Making, 


Propagation, Planting and Cultivating De- 
vices, Pruning and Training, Plant Pro- 
tection and Protectors, Flowers and Flower 
Bed Making, Fruit and Vegetable Handl- 
ing, House Plant Handling and Contriv- 
ances, Harvesting and Storing Processes 
and Conveniences, Uncommon Tools and 
Implements, Pest Control Methods and 
Apparatus, and Miscellaneous Appliances 
and Operations. Most of the suggestions 
are easily within the reach of everyone, 
and it is certainly an omniscient gardener 
who cannot get enough helpful short cuts 
from the book to several times repay its 
cost. 
Bessie L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 
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Coreopsis lanceolata 


Coreopsis for 


Yellow in the 
Garden 


By NAN ROADS SAMPSON, (N. J.) 


LL who are familiar with Coreopsis, 
A the well-known asteraceous plant 
which adds so much color and 
beauty to the garden, will be glad to 
know that there are ways to bring out 
unusual beauty and to eliminate waste 
growth. Coreopsis is a prolific grower 
and an ardent bloomer, and knowing that 
it has charm, it aspires to outgrow every- 
thing in its neighborhood. This flower 
begins to bloom very early and with the 
exception of a rest for a short time in the 
Summer, it blooms profusely until Fall. 
In introducing it into the garden, care 
should be taken to give it ample room. 
It does not care for rich soil so the poor- 
est spot in the garden is the best place 
for this plant. Seeds or root stocks may 
be planted, and both will do well the 
first year. If the root stocks are planted, 
there should be a space of four feet be- 
tween plants and there should not be 
anything large near them. These plants 
will grow into bushes, and each bush 
will be a mass of pure gold, with hun- 
dreds of blossoms. These blossoms 
should be cut every day to keep the plant 
small, and to keep from seeding, which 
takes the strength from the plant. The 
leafage should be kept slight in these 
bushy plants to gain the best effect; so a 
rockv sandy soil which furnishes little 
nourishment is the best environment. 


Many gardeners dig out the old stocks 
each year, allowing only the new stocks 
to grow, thus keeping them within limits 
and making a better showing in the 
garden. Seed plants blooming for the 
first time are very showy, although they 
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do not have the yield of the older stalks. 
A lovely border effect can be gained by 
keeping the plant under control, not al- 
lowing the plants to fall over to bloom. 
Coreopsis planted in a hedgerow with 
lilacs, forsythia, and other blooming 
shrubs is very effective. No matter how 
thickly the shrubbery may be planted 
around them they will find their way out 
to their own reflection in the sun. 


CALLIOPSIS 


For the very small and formal garden 
the Calliopsis of the same family is very 
popular. It is an annual, blooming very 
early from seed; and although very 
showy it does not take up the ground 
space needed for the stocky root of the 
Coreopsis. Dark spots of brown on the 
petals and the brown stamens give the 
flowers a little more character. 


Germinating Beechnuts 


F an interested person could visit the 

remaining wooded sections of Ohio, 
originally known as “The Beech,”—a 
level region occurring in Clark County of 
that State,—he would doubtless find many 
newly-born Beech Trees, in the course of 
a day in early April or May. 

Many a time as a boy have I feasted 
on these young trees, for the cotyledons 
in germinating expand to a fleshy mass 
many times the size of their dry sub- 
stance within the triangular seed or nut. 
They retain much of their delicious flavor 
and doubtless prove tasty morsels to other 
than school children. 

In these Ohio woods Beech Trees ac- 
counted for perhaps eighty per cent of 
the stand, and the forest floor was a thick 
carpet of brown leaves through which no 
ordinary plant could emerge and main- 
tain itself, for during the Summer, no 
glimpse of sky or sun could be had 
through the overlapping leafage of the 
solid stand of trees. But here in Spring- 
time many young Beeches had their birth, 
despite the fact that the Beechnut is a 
most tasty tidbit for squirrel or human. 

Where Beeches are less abundant, the 
squirrels probably account for most of 
the failure to germinate. 

Once I watched a very clever squirrel 
gathering his winter hoard of Beechnuts. 
The nuts all grew at the tip ends of long 
horizontal branches, which is the way of 
growth of this tree in “The Beech.” It 
would be a long journey back to the tree 
trunk and down to the ground, and then 
to his winter cellar with each nut. Too 
much work for a squirrel with a smart 
head on his shoulders. Instead, he care- 
fully cut off each nut and earried it along 
the branch to the trunk of the tree and 
there let it drop. This was repeated 
many times. Wherever the nut came 
from, all branches led back to this central 
point and there his harvest accumulated 
at the foot of the tree. How many he 
garnered before descending the tree and 
earting his bounty to permanent winter 
quarters, I do not know, for I hadn’t all 
day to watch; but it struck me as an out- 
standing case of wild animal intelligence, 
akin to that human laziness that is the 
mother of invention. 

It was probably this same squirrel that 
earried off black walnuts from a near-by 


tree in our barn-lot. He would sink his 
teeth into the outer shuck and give his 
head a toss. If satisfied with the result, 
the nut was carried off; if not it was 
dropped and another taken up. Pre- 
sumably weight of the nut enabled him to 
discard the faulty, unfilled nuts not worth 
the energy required in storing. 

Now I have a Beech Tree on my lawn 
at Chevy Chase—and a squirrel that un- 
doubtedly gets most of the nuts; but each 
Spring I find young seedlings appear- 
ing, to prove that either he didn’t get 
them all, or that more were stored for 
the Winter than were afterward dug up; 
whether unneeded surp!'us or merely for- 
gotten I eannot say. 

J. Marion SuHuut, (Md.) 





Ghost Plant 


HOST Plant (Artemeria lactifolia) 

takes the name because of its unique 
brilliance at dusk or even after dark. It 
has snowy-white foliage and its stems are 
covered with fine white hairs which give 
a ghost-like appearance in the garden, 
and livens the back yard by its conspic- 
uous color and its pendant, creeping 
habit. 

When grown in mass, as many plants 
should be to give emphasis, it has qualities 
seldom seen among plants. In the Fall, 
as many gardens fade and lose their sum- 
mer values, the slender Ghost Plant with 
its silky foliage, stands out in bold relief 
and gives tone and life to the garden when 
something outstanding is needed. Arte- 
mesia is an excellent hardy border plant 
which produces panicles of sweet-scented, 
ereamy-white flowers in August and Sep- 
tember. 

A GHOST STORY 

Two colored boys were having an argu- 
ment about ghosts. One of them claimed 
to have seen a ghost as he passed the 
cemetery the night before. 

“What was dishere ghos’ doin’ when 
yo’ las’ seen him?” asked the doubting 
one. ‘ 

“Jes’ fallin’ behin’, chile; fallin’ behin’ 
rapid.” 


M. B. Cumminas, (Vt.) 





| 
| 
L earl iia a i 
Ghost Plant;—a species of Artemisia of 
snowy whiteness where grown in mass or 
as a border. Excellent for pale effects 
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They “Say it with Flowers” 


A BIT of interesting data has been re- 

vealed in a scrap-book of the activi- 
ties of the Rogers (Ark.) Garden Club, 
compiled by its members, that might well 
be imitated by other similar organizations, 
to the good of their respective communi- 
ties. The beginning seemed only a trifle, 
but the splendid publicity Rogers has re- 
ceived through its Garden Club has been 
far-reaching. 

Some five or six years ago, in making 
preparation for entertaining a state con- 
vention, the Garden Club volunteered to 
provide the floral decorations for the 
banquet hall. 


They did more than that. Many of the 
delegates were accompanied by their 
wives, so in each room in every hotel 
where a guest was registered, the club had 
placed a vase with a bouquet of season- 
able flowers. A card accompanied the 
bouquet: “Welcome to the Ozarks. Com- 
pliments of the Rogers Garden Club.” 

Having been the recipient of such an 
unexpected courtesy, a guest could 
searcely forget the community in which 
such gracious hospitality and friendliness 
is expressed. 

In return for using the lounge in one 
of the hotels as a meeting place for the 
club, the lobby and ladies’ lounge is sup- 
plied with flowers and potted plants which 
never fail to compel attention and admira- 
tion from the guests. 


Strangers passing through the little 
Ozark town during the summer months, 
are attracted to the millions of Petunias 
filling the air with perfume for more than 
6 months in the year. The Petunia is the 
town flower, adopted by the city officials 
through suggestion of the Rogers Garden 
Club. The work which has been done by 
this Garden Club may be duplicated or 
improved upon. Garden Clubs should 
furnish practical demonstrations. 


May C. Downer, (Ark.) 




















False Dragonhead (Physotegia) 


With pink or red flowers, they are like the 

head of a dragon. Flowers one foot or more 

long, forming in long spikes. Grown in 

clumps these plants give a superb effect 

with the fine foliage and beautiful flowers 
which come in the Fali 
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Garden Species of Physotegia 


ALSE Dragonhead (Physotegia) is a 

plant of much beauty which has pink 
or red flowers striped and shaped like a 
dragon head. The flowershoots are at- 
tractive and large; a foot or more in 
length. Physotegia grows best in clumps 
or in the border. It is a gregarious 
plant. It is attractive, with fine foliage 
and beautiful spikes of flowers that come 
in great profusion in the Fall. 

There are many horticultural forms of 
rare beauty. One with white flowers is 
called alba; a large one with lilac-rose 
flowers is called gigantea; and the closest- 
growing one, with rose-colored flowers, is 
of superb value and is known as com- 
pacta. Although not commonly grown, 
Physotegia is coming into favor because 
of its marvelous beauty and its long blos- 
soming period, which closes the season 
after other plants have gone by. 


M. B. Cummrnas, (Vt.) 


The Ginkgo and the European 
Cut-leaved Alder 


NE of the most remarkable trees is 
the Ginkgo biloba, Maidenhair Tree, 
or Kew Tree. Originally from Northern 
China and Japan, it is the sole survivor 
of a more numerous tribe dating back 





It would 


perhaps 400,000,000 years ago. 
have been exterminated in China but for 
the Buddhists and Taoists who planted 
the tree around their temples and tombs. 
These same Buddhists took the tree to 
Japan with them, along with their reli- 


gion. In 1784 the first Ginkgo was im- 
ported to the United States, as far as 
records show, and was planted in a pri- 
vate yard in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ginkgo belongs to the conifers, and is 
closely related to the yews, but sheds its 
leaves in Winter. Slender at first, it 
broadens to form a wide, flat-topped tree 
with obliquely-spreading branches. It 
makes a rapid growth up to 60 or 80 feet. 
Its deep-green, thick leaves are similar 
in shape to a maidenhair fern. Because 
of its freedom from insect injury and its 
fine upright habit of growth, it is good 
for specimen planting. Only the stami- 
nate tree should be used, as the pistillate 
tree bears soft, pulpy-skinned, bad-smell- 
ing nuts. After being roasted or cooked, 
these nuts are esteemed in China and 
Japan as a dessert. 

The European Cut-leaved Alder, Alnus 
laciniata, is a rather rare species of Alder 
that grows near streams or in damp 
places. The leaves are deeply cut almost 
to the midrib and each vein runs out to 
a solitary point, giving a graceful, feath- 
ery effect. 


Mrs. H. P. Coox, (Ind.) 








Jug-Builder Wasp,—The First 
American Potter 
[ONG ago an Indian squaw was piling 


wood on her fire. As she was about 
to place a piece of dead stump on the 
blaze, she noticed a bit of clay clinging to 
the bark. When she looked carefully she 
saw that the clay had been shaped into 
a tiny, hollow vessel. 

The squaw did not know that this was 
the clay nest of a Jug-builder Wasp, a 
little slim-waisted creature, which had 
toiled at this spot day after day. Again 
and again she had flown from the edge 
of a puddle to the stump with clay in her 
mouth. This clay, mixed with her saliva, 
became a kind of cement which her strong 
jaws had plastered into the form of a 
jug. When the jug or nest was finished, 
she had laid an egg within the nest. Next 
she had stung a spider until it was help- 
less and had thrust it beside the egg. At 
last she had closed the nest with more of 
her cement-like clay. Sometime after, 
the egg had hatched and the Jug-builder 
Wasp’s Baby had fed on the spider, then 
chewed its way out and flown away. 

Quite likely the squaw would not have 
eared to know how the jug had served the 
Mother Wasp, but she was interested in 
the fact that the jug was made of clay. 

“T can make a jug of clay like that,” 
she must have said to herself. “It could 
hold the corn instead of baskets we use.” 

So straightway she began her jug. 
First she patted out a long cord of damp 
clay. This she coiled around and around, 
meantime smoothing it inside and out, 
until finally she had a large clay vessel 
shaped like the wasp’s nest. 

While the first Indian pottery was used 
for holding dry foods like shelled corn, 
later a squaw found that by heating a 
clay vessel in the fire it would hold water 
and that it could also be used for cooking. 

The squaws became more and more 
skillful in pottery making, until finally 
this became one of the Indians’ chief oc- 
cupations. It is interesting to know that 
it was from the Jug-builder Wasp, the 
first American potter, they learned the art. 

Eppre W. Wixson, (N. C.) 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


(Continued from page 515) 


food during the Winter, and thus save 
the lives of these little creatures who are 
so valuable to gardeners and farmers in 
destroying during the growing season the 
many insects that menace our crops of 
flowers and food stuffs. You need not 
go to any expense in doing this, for pork 
rinds, stale bread, and cake, or any similar 
waste food material, will satisfy. 


Before the ground freezes hard, take a 
sharp spade and press it into the soil on 
four sides of a selected number of rhu- 
barb plants, so that it will be easier to 
dig them up later. Allow them to remain 
outdoors to freeze. In January take 
roots up, plant them closely together in 
boxes of earth, set in a warm place in the 
cellar or basement; water them, and in a 
short time you will be rewarded with deli- 
cate stalks of rhubarb for home use. Lift 
a clump of lemon lilies, and plant it in a 
flower pot; water and put it in a dark 
cool place, (treat as you would a potted 
bulb), and leave it until the first of the 
year; then bring into light and warmth. 
In a little over a month’s time golden 
lilies will begin to brighten your room. 


The last of November is not too soon 
to think of making preparations for 
Christmas. If you belong to a club or 
society try to awaken interest in a com- 
munity Christmas tree, and in the making 
of or providing of gifts for the needy. 
Even the person who has little, may share 
with a neighbor who has less, and expe- 
rience a joy that is greater than that of 
giving out of an abundance, at a time 
when there is not so much distress from 
unemployment or other causes. Even 
though your income has dwindled, if you 
have shelter, enough food, clothing, and 
something to share with the less fortu- 
nate, give thanks, for you are indeed most 
fortunate. 


Peonies in a Warm Climate 
(Continued from page 501) 


following are thrifty and floriferous: 
Cherry Hill, Baroness Schroeder, Presi- 
dent Taft, Le Cygne, Solange, Auguste 
Dessert, Karl Rosenfield (burns slightly), 
Tourangelle, Martha Bulloch, and Sarah 
Bernhardt. Also Japs and singles have 
done well. 

During the Spring of 1935, which was 
preceded by a long rainy season, blooms 
appeared on May first. Probably, my 
most outstanding flowers were produced 
by Le Cygne, Albatre, Solange, President 
Taft, Sarah Bernhardt, Martha Bulloch, 
and old reliable M. Jules Elie. Neighbors 
frequently called to view these majestic 
flowers and tarried to express admiration 
and surprise. 

Not only is the Peony a majestic 
flower, but its very vigor and enduring 
qualities incite the enthusiasm of an 
amateur. When one plants a Peony, he 
plants for a lifetime of beauty as well as 
pleasure. It is a pleasure to observe the 
first pips breaking through in Spring and 
to watch the buds unfold and burst forth 
into blossoms of marvelous color schemes. 
At its best, no other plant can excel it 
for real beauty. 
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Three Varieties of Cactus 


BED of hardy Cactus in my yard 

attracts much attention from visit- 
ors. Few people know that there are cac- 
tus varieties which will outstand a summer 
heat of 110° and a winter temperature 
of 40° below zero. 

Four varieties have been domesticated 
in my garden; the Opuntia vulgaris, 
that is found growing in a few dry barren 
spots in all of the New England States 
but Vermont. Three others illustrated 
above come from dry, barren spots in 
South Dakota, as follows: At the top 





is Missouri Pricklypear (Opuntia polya- 
cantha); center, Opuntia vulgaris; and 
below, the South Dakota Prairie Cactus 
(Corypantha vivipara). 

All these thrive in hot, dry, full sun, 
and will not stand shade or too much 
moisture. They may be planted on the 
top of a rockery in full sun. 


C. W. Jounson, (Mass.) 


Mountain Laurel,—State Flower of 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
(Continued from page 497) 


if you will pack them as follows: (1) 
Do not pick any open flowers, but clus- 
ters that have well-formed buds. (2) 
Line a strong box with waxed paper; 
completely fill the box with clusters of 
the laurel buds. Do not sprinkle or 
put in any water. You can put in a 
few fronds of ferns if you wish. Wrap 
up so that the wax paper will keep all 
moisture from evaporating. Instruct 
your friends to sprinkle or dip in water 
each cluster of buds, two or three times a 
day. Next with a sharp knife slit each 
stem up an inch or two, so that the 
water may come in contact with more cut 
surface of the bark. Place in the sun, 
and in a few days the flowers will be as 
fresh as if blossoming. 

While the Mountain Laurel can be 
transplanted from where it grows natur- 
ally, it is generally best to buy plants 
from a nursery. The roots grow very 
near the surface, spread in all directions, 
and often upon very rocky soil; and so 
in digging you are seldom able to get 
a good root system. Plants that have 
been grown two or three years in a 
nursery, and there produce a fibrous 
root system, can be transplanted almost 
any month of the year. If you take 
plants from the open fields in most cases 
you will be more successful if you cut 
the Laurel back almost to the ground. If 
many leaves are left upon the plant, it 
should be partially shaded in some way 
and kept well watered’ for several months 
at least. 

The finest Laurel that I have ever seen 
was on the farm of Merrill Brooks, Gran- 
ville, Mass. Some years ago he cut 
down many acres of Laurel, piled up the 
cut branches, over the stumps; and when 
they were dry, burned each pile of 
brush over the roots of Laurel, in this 
way killing all the laurel shoots above- 
ground. In the Spring the Laurel sent 
up many shoots from the roots, and in a 
few years made such fine specimen plants 
that he was able to sell enough plants to 
pay off the mortgage on his farm. In 
this case the Laurel was growing in 
land quite free from stone so a good root 
system could be dug with each plant. 
So you see it is almost impossible to kill 
Laurel if you want to. 

However, the Mountain Laurel must 
not be picked along the roadside or the 
beauty of the highway will soon be 
ruined. Now much Laurel is being 
planted along the roadside here in the 
Eastern States, where it adds to the 
beauty of the landscape the year round. 
Plant more and more Laurel and use all 
you wish, provided you buy it from the 
owner of the land upon which it grows. 
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CHIONANTHUS VIRGINICA 
Chionanthus virginica, White Fringe 
Tree, Snowflower Shrub, or Old Grancy 
(grandsire) Greybeard, blooms deep in the 


southern woods soon after Spring has 
arrived. I have seen them in Tennessee, 


and they are listed in some of the south- 
ern catalogs. 

Of Chionanthus virginica, Louise Beebe 
Wilder, in “The Fragrant Path,” says: 
“Southern Pennsylvania to Florida and 
Texas. A small round-topped tree that 
veils itself in loose panicles of white 
flowers, like fringe, in June.” (That is 
in the North. Here it blooms in April, 
and further toward the Coast even earlier.) 
“They are slightly fragrant. One of the 
most beautiful of our native trees.” 

Concerning Chionanthus retusa the same 
authority writes: “It is a Chinese species 
that thrives in moist soil of a_ peaty 
nature and prefers partial shade. The 
flowers are pure white and fragrant.” 

As to propagation, some proportion of 
hardwood cuttings taken in the Fall or 
Winter should certainly take root, though 
I cannot state this from experience with 
this particular shrub. If that plan does 
not succeed, good bushes may be bought 
for a dollar. Stuart Ortloff recommends 
Chionanthus virginica as good in a wood- 
land garden or as a rock garden back 
ground. : : 

Mary S. Smiru, (Tenn.) 


LILIES FROM SEEDS 

If any readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
attempt to follow the directions given by 
Maude Boyce Richardson on page 401 of 
the September issue, and plant lily seeds 
three inches deep, they are very likely to 
be disappointed in the results. Possibly 
it was a typographical error for three- 
eights or three-quarters of an inch. 

Lily seeds are small and very thin, and 
if covered with three inches of soil or sand 
I doubt if any of them would ever come 
through. A_ half-inch of light soil that 
will not bake is plenty to put over lily 
seeds. At least that has been: my experi- 
ence in raising a few thousand Lilies from 
seed. 

Seed of most species can safely be 
planted in the late Fall, but those that 
come up quickly are better put in the 
ground in early Spring. Superbum, Aura- 
tum, Speciosum, Martagon, and a_ few 
others, grow the first year underground 
and do not send up a leaf until the second 
year. 

Epwin C. POWELL, (Md.) 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONITAS 
FROM SEED 

For a real thrill, I believe there is 
nothing that will compare to the bloom of 
the Tuberous-rooted Begonia. 

Sow seed in finely-pulverized, sterilized 
soil, in early February, in a small flat. I 
used a nine-inch cake pan. Cover them 
with a piece of glass or paper and set any- 
where for a week or ten days. If the seed 
is fresh, they will then be coming up by 
scores. Bring them gradually to the light, 
keeping them slightly damp, but not too 
wet, until they are large enough to trans- 
plant. (This is where the grief begins! ) 
With a toothpick or any very small tool, 
lift them out and transplant in three-inch 
pots, well-drained, a half dozen. to a pot. 
As they grow, transplant again to larger 
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pots. The soil should be slightly acid, 
one-third leaf-mold, one-third garden soil, 
and one-third sand. 

As they begin to grow, give them a lit- 
tle bonemeal, liquid cow manure, or both. 
They are great feeders. By the time it is 
warm enough to set them out, they will be 
blooming. They require a partially-shaded 
location, and make beautiful house plants. 


KATE WILLIAMS, ( Penna.) 

















A very old Turnstile 


This picturesque old Turnstile is very 
ancient. The old fence having long since 
decayed, the Stile is supported by the 
pieces of wire fencing as shown. The 
center post turns on an iron pivot at 
top and bottom, and the horizontal iron 
rods run through the wooden shaft or 
post. This Turnstile is located at Dean’s 


Mills, near Albany, N. Y. 


GROWING COTTON IN NEW ENGLAND 

I was much interested in the Cotton 
Blossom in the April (1935) issue, page 
182. Some readers may be interested to 
know Cotton can be grown as far North as 
New England. 

For several years I grew a plot of Cot- 
ton, 40 x 40 feet, in Hartford, Conn., to give 
nature and garden classes an opportunity 
to know the plant and understand some- 
thing of its growth and importance. 

The seeds were planted inside, in straw- 
berry boxes. By thinning to one plant to 
a quart box, the plants would be in bud 
sometimes before planting in the field about 
two feet apart in rows four feet apart. In 
rich soil well cared for, the Cotton began 
to break open by the middle of August. 
In setting in this manner the roots are not 
disturbed. 

Peanuts may be started in the same man- 
ner, also Sweet Potatoes. I have seen cot- 
ton plants in a schoolroom in bloom, but 
so stunted that they did not give a correct 
idea of the real cotton plant, as a plot 
showing field culture will do. 

H. D. HeMENway, ( Mass.) 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 

Mertensia virginica (Blue Bells) do very 
well in my garden in a black loam soil 
with partial shade. They self-sow freely 
and make blooming plants in a few years. 
This Spring, I found them growing wild in 
the woods here in Southern Iowa. Their 
companions were the common spring flowers, 
bloodrot, dutchman’s-breeches, polemonium, 
etc. It was interesting to note their prefer- 
ence for the lower parts of the ravines, 
some growing in the very bottom of the 
ditches. However, they were scattered 
more or less on the hillsides and some on 
the highest places. Last year’s drouth may 
have had something to do with this condi- 
tion. Another interesting fact to me was 
that they were growing in single stalks, as 
the phlox divaricata do in the woods. In 
my garden both of these form large clumps, 
with as many as ten or a dozen stalks of 
bloom to each plant. 

I have a Mertensia with pure-white flow- 
ers which was given to me by a friend. I 
have been told that a per cent of the 
seedlings come white, and these can be 
easily identified as they come up in Spring; 
the foliage of the white ones being a light- 
green, while those with blue flowers have 
purple shoots. 

Among those I found in the woods is one 
that seems to have pink bells, the flowers 
remaining pink. ’till they fall. Time will 
tell if this one is truly different. 

Soon after the seed ripens, the foliage 
withers and disappears, making vacant 
places in the garden; but these can be easily 
filled with shallow-rooted annuals. One 
should mark the place well where the 
Mertensias are, so as not to destroy their 
black tuberous roots. 

On this same visit to the woods, I found 
polemonium reptens on the north slopes, and 
the little tuberous-rooted lavender anemone, 
with wiry red stems, carpeted these slopes. 
Needless to say, I brought both of these 
home to my garden, and they are doing 
very nicely in partial shade. 

Mrs. Forrest Huss, (Iowa) 


TO MAKE HOLES IN POTTERY 
DISHES 

I have had a glazed pottery flower pot 
without drainage holes in the bottom, 
which I hesitated to use for plants. I 
recently decided to try to bore drainage 
holes in the bottom of it, thinking that if 
I broke the pot in the process it would not 
be much loss, as it was useless the way 
it was. The most difficult part proved to 
be getting through the glaze. This was 
accomplished by scratching with the point 
of a pocket-knife blade, until one tiny spot 
was roughened. Then I took a_ screw 
driver and held the corner of the blade 
tightly against the spot where the glaze 
was roughened, and twisted the driver 
round and round. This soon cut through 
the glaze; and then I used the point of the 
knife blade as a drill, and soon had a hole 
one-fourth inch in diameter through the 
pottery. In this way I drilled two holes 
in that one pot and now have a lovely 
plant growing in it. There are so many 
attractive pottery shapes in the dime 
stores that would make lovely plant con- 
tainers, if they had drainage holes in 
them; and now I intend to get more of 
them to use for potted plants, after drill- 
ing a hole in them. 


Mrs. Paut Murpocnu, (Nebr.) 
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ABOUT BITTERSWEET 

Much has been written about bittersweet 
vines which do not fruit, and why. Some 
bittersweet vines are dioecious; some are 
monoecious; and whether or not the vine 
produces fruit depends on the kind of blos- 
soms. Dioecious plants have blossoms that 
are either all staminate (male) or all pistil- 
late (female). In the case of dioecious 
plants, there must be both kinds of plants 
growing near enough together for the pistil 
of the female flowers to be fertilized by the 
pollen from the staminate flowers. Monoeci- 
ous plants produce both staminate and pistil- 
late flowers, and one plant of this type 
growing alone will produce fruit. My one 
bittersweet vine is a monoecious plant, for- 
tunately, and I have had a mass of berries 
on the fence to brighten the Winters. There 
are many shoots springing from the roots 
of this vine, and I have been anxious to 
learn whether they will be like the parent 
vine. Last Summer two of these shoots 
reached blooming age, and I was delighted 
to find that they also bore fruit! I will 
transplant the other shoots and see if they, 
too, bear fruit; and if they do I will inform 
THE FLOWER GROWER, for it would then be 
a simple matter to acquire fruiting bitter- 
sweet vines by transplanting suckers from 
fruiting vines only. 

Mrs. PauL Murpocnu, (Nebr.) 


SEMPERVIVUM AND DROUTH 


Before last year’s drouth, I boasted sev- 
enteen named varieties of Sempervivums, 
collected from two prominent eastern nur- 
series. This Spring I had six varieties left. 
The two which seemed to thrive through it 
all, were the common tectorum and globi- 
ferum, the rolling one. It is different from 
most others in the fact that the young ones 
fall off their fragile stems at the slightest 
touch and roll away, which is probably its 
method of distribution. 

Another fact I’ve noticed is the time of 
production and placement of the young ones 
or chix. Some, globiferum for example, 
produce chix very early in Spring,—many 
of them,—and they come up among the 
lower rows of petals on the mother rosette. 
Arenarium is another in this group. Others, 
such as tectorum, rhaeticum, and _ kochii, 
form young much later in the season, on 
strong stems, from entirely below lowest 
row of petals on the mother. Huteri pro- 
duced young on very long stems, while Pit- 
tonii kept them nestled close under the edge 
of the mother hen. The one arachnoideum, 
or Cobweb Hen, I had, produced eighteen 
chix on stems each the same length, form- 
ing a perfect collar around it. This variety 
is covered with white, cobwebby hairs, hence 
the name. 
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Back yard garden of J. P. Donohoe, Scranton, Pa. 





A Prize Winner 


The different varieties range in size when 
mature, from about %” in diameter, as 
arenarium, on up to at least 5”, as tectorum. 

The colors, too, are lovely and interesting. 
Rhaeticum and sanguineum are reddish-pur- 
ple and of largest size. Rubicundum is 
green with outer half of petals red, and is 
of medium size. Globiferum is light-green. 
Many others are shades of green with bronze 
tips. 

I find Sempervivums do best for me here 
in Southern Iowa on a gravelly slope in par- 
tial shade. The fall rains and the Winter 
seemed to cause them to decay, rather than 
the drouth of last Summer, despite the fact 
they had lived through several previous 
Winters. 

I realize my collection was small, but I 
discovered many interesting facts about the 
ones I possessed. 

Sempervivum varieties are somewhat con- 
fused, and there may be some who will not 
agree with my descriptions of above vari- 
eties, as they came to me. 

Mrs. Forrest Huss, (Iowa) 


WHY OMIT MRS. LEON DOUGLAS? 


In Mr. Colburn’s interesting list of 
“Newer and Better Gladiolus,” he gives 
a list of varieties “all of which have 
established themselves firmly in the affec- 
tions of experienced glad fanciers.” Per- 
haps the last word may explain the omis- 
sion from the list, of Mrs. Leon Douglas. 
This variety is usually, or has been, in- 
cluded in a list of even as few as twenty- 
five best varieties. I do not see any other 
in his list to take its place, unless it be 
Mildred Louise, which is comparatively new. 
With my knowledge of its merits (and one 
fault), I would not omit it from any recom- 
mended list for the average grower. I 
think I can guess why it was omitted, but 
I don’t think the reason sufficient. 

Mr. Gove, (who lists it 95-100), describes 
the color: “Salmon-rose, striped with flame 
and scarlet.” I think there is the reason 
some do not like it so well; the color is 
not pure. But he continues: “A real 
wonder Glad. One of the tallest, largest, 
and showiest Glads in existence. Six or 
more immense blooms open at a time.” All 
of which is certainly true. He continues: 
“Personally I don’t think this variety 
beautiful, but it is very showy and has been 
one of the most popular varieties grown. 
Probably as tall as any, often reaching the 
height of six feet. Wonderful exhibition 
variety.” 

In spite of the mixture of shades, seen 
on close examination the general effect is 
wonderfully fine. It increases well and 
blooms (late) even from small bulbs. Last 


Summer I planted all my left-overs July 
2nd. It was a hot, dry Spring and early 
Summer, but I watered the furrow and on 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th it rained. I left on 
the 10th and did not return until Sept. 2. 
Mrs. Douglas was a show. Up to Sept. 27th 
I had plants 5 feet high with wonderful 
bloom. So I would not omit it from any 
list of a dozen. I used no irrigation and 
the soil was a fairly heavy loam. 

By the way, Mrs. Sisson in the same 
field, was fine, too. Betty Nuthall needs no 
praise. Plant it early. 

Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


REMEDIES FOR POISON IVY 


From time to time you have published a 
number of so-called cures for Poison Ivy. 
There are dozens of different treatments 
that one will hear recommended and pre- 
scribed, mostly with little virtue in them; 
and some which even increase or prolong 
the irritation. Various “cures” will seem 
to work at times; and when the ivy poison- 
ing wears off naturally in a few days, the 
sufferer is likely to attribute his cure to 
whichever ointment or lotion he happened 
to use. I am very susceptible to Poison 
Ivy myself, and have experimented with a 
number of cures before finding two or three 
which I can recommend. 

A 5% (or stronger) solution of Alumi- 
num Chloride (A1C13) seems to be ,the 
long-sought specific. Two applications to 
the affected area generally result in a 
speedy cure. Treatment should begin as 
soon as the poisoning is noticed. If de- 
layed, the cure is slightly slower, but none 
the less effective. Aluminum Chloride is a 
principal ingredient of some preparations 
for stopping under-arm perspiration. It is 
non-poisonous and non-irritating, (also non- 
staining). 

I have never seen Aluminum Chloride 
mentioned in print as a remedy for Poison 
Ivy, but believe it will replace all others 
when its use becomes widely known. I 
learned of it from my uncle, a physician in 
Birmingham, who has used it several years 
and claims 100% successful results. He 
read in a medical journal article that it had 
been used as a poison oak and poison ivy 
remedy some 75 years ago, but that its use 
was abandoned at that time for lack of 
advocates. 

Many druggists at present do not have 
Aluminum Chloride in stock, and many 
even think that Ammonium Chloride 
(NH4Cl1) is intended. Such is not the 
ease. Aluminum Chloride is readily obtain- 
able through wholesale drug houses. 

Two other poison ivy cures have some 
value. Potassium Permanganate is good, 
but it leaves an objectionable stain. This 
can be removed by washing with the juice 
of rhubarb leaves or a 5% oxalic acid solu- 
tion (poisonous). One local doctor claims 
to have used a solution of Belladonna Ex- 
tract for forty years with good results. 
This, of course, is a violent poison, and 
should not be used near the eyes. The 
juice of the deadly nightshade plant is also 
effective, plain or mixed with sweet milk, 
and used externally on the area affected by 
Poison Ivy. 

JoserH C. McDANIEL, (Ala.) 


AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 


Amaryllis rarely set seed unless hand- 
pollinated. If properly hand-pollinated, 
they are almost sure to. Simply touch a 
stamen to the end of the pistil when the 
tip is moist. Theoretically, it is better to 
take a stamen from a different plant, or 
from a different stem, or from a different 
flower of the same stem; but a stamen 
from the same flower may be about as good 
for the purpose. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 








GLADS REVERT—TULIPS BREAK 


Maybe I was unfortunate in my choice of 
phrases, for I know as well as Mr. Auten 
that the change in Glads and in Tulips is 
not the same thing; and that a sport or 
mutation is something else. 

I said nothing of the cause, as I do not 
know; but I do know, (as surely as Mr. 
Auten knows that tulip break is caused by 
disease), that Glads will occasionally revert. 
Minuet going back to G. brenchylensis in 
one season can be nothing else. I never 
had brenchylensis; I have purchased no new 
Glads in eight years, and there are no plants 
in my garden with tags lost. 


Hoosier, (Ind.) 


OUR REGAL LILY 


I have always loved Regal Lilies, and this 
Summer one of ours was especially beauti- 
ful. It had 12 buds, 7 open at one time, 
each one perfect. It was over 5 feet tall. 
One reason for its luxuriant growth was 
the mulching we gave it in the Spring, and 
the water we gave it during dry periods. 


RutH Hopeson, ( Wisc.) 


COVERING ROSES FOR WINTER 
PROTECTION 


Whenever I am talking to someone who 
grows Roses, I ask the old question: “How 
do you cover your Roses for winter pro- 
tection?” 

Almost everyone has a different answer. 
I have tried several of their ways with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Last Winter I 
thought I would try a new way, (new to me 
at least). It seemed to me that there should 
be an easier way than heaping the dirt 
around the stems, which so many do; or 
laying the stems flat on the ground and 
covering them. 

As soon as we had a good frost and my 
Roses had dropped their leaves, I decided 
to cover them for Winter. I have just a 
few Roses and have them in one bed. so they 
were easy to cover this new way. First I 
raked a huge pile of leaves and carried them 
over to my bed. I sifted some in among 
the branches and filled the space between 
the bushes with them. Then I heaped them 
about two feet over the tops of the bushes, 
and about two feet on the outer sides. I 
then placed some boards along the bottom, 
up against the leaves, to hold them in place. 
I covered the whole thing with a large piece 
of water-proof paper. This I carefully 
creased to fit the “heap.” Last but not 
least, I placed boards against the paper 
to hold it down, so that the wind could not 
get under it and rip it. I put large stones 
on these boards. 

In the Spring my Roses looked better than 
they ever had before when I uncovered them. 
The ground had not frozen all Winter. The 
antirrhinum which I had planted in between 
my rose bushes last Summer, were still 
green, and started to grow as soon as they 
were uncovered. In covering them this way, 
no moisture got near the rose stems to rot 
or mildew them. I think this is an almost 
perfect way of wintering a few Roses. 


RutxH Hopeson, ( Wisc.) 


Epitor’s Nore:—The method employed by 
Miss Hodgson in wintering Roses is an inter- 
esting one, and seems to have proven satisfac- 
tory, and indeed very successful. It must be 
understood, however, that weather conditions 
during the Winter have much to do with the 
success or otherwise of any method. A method 
which would prove satisfactory during one 
Winter might not do anywhere near as well 
the next. A water-proof and air-tight covering 
over Roses during inter might be disastrous 
if the Winter was a mild one. It must be 
understood that protection of Roses is not to 
keep them from freezing, but rather to keep 
them from alternate freezing and thawing; 
that is what does the damage. Most Roses 
will stand pretty low temperatures if the tem- 
perature does not change rapidly, and es. 
pecially if they are not subjected to direct 
sunlight during mild weather. 
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ANALYSIS OF SOUNDS 


Contrary to general belief, animals do 
not use consonants. The dog does not say 
“bow wow,” but “ow, ow.” The cat does 
not say “meouw,” but “eouw.” The crow 
does not say “caw caw,” but “aw, aw.” 
The cow does not say “moo,” but “oo.” 

Notice carefully, and see if this is not 
true. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





Calopogon pulchellus, the Grass Pink, 
is a native of the Sphagnum Bog 


FACTS ABOUT APHIDS 

Frequently one sees the statement that 
ants carry aphids, and that there will be 
no aphids on water lilies if no plants 
touch the edge of the pool to make a bridge 
for the ants. Being carried by ants is not 
the only means the aphids have to get from 
place to place, as can be readily seen on 
close observation, for many have wings. 

Here is a quotation from the Corres- 
pondence Course in Insect Control put out 
by the Pennsylvania State College: 

“In the Spring about the time the buds 
begin to burst, the eggs (laid in the Fall) 
give rise to small aphids, which feed on 
the tender leaf tissues, growing and moult- 
ing several times. When these insects are 
mature they are called ‘stem-mothers,’ and 
here we find one of the peculiar forms of 
reproduction in insect history. The stem- 
mothers are wingless adults which give 
birth to many living young. These forms 
when fully grown are both winged and 
wingless, but no males are produced and 
no eggs are laid during the Summer. The 
spread from plant to plant as conditions 
become too crowded is accomplished by the 
winged females, and overcrowding is fre- 
quent because of the rapidity of reproduc- 
tion of these insects. The remarkable thing 
in such a life history is that while no eggs 
are laid, many generations occur in one 
growing season, the young being born alive 
throughout the season. In the Fall, how- 
ever, true males and females develop, which 
mate, and the females lay the eggs that are 
to winter over. As many as 16 broods of 
aphids may occur in one growing season.” 


Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


EXPERIENCE WITH ARBORVITAE 
CUTTINGS 


For those who like to experiment with 
evergreens, take cuttings of arborvitaes and 
pot in wet sand in Fall. Keep in basement 
over the Winter. In late Spring some, 
(not always all), will be well rooted. I 
have found the arborvitaes surer than oth- 
ers I have tried. I love to experiment with 
different kinds of trees and plants, both 
from seeds and cuttings, and often get 
something worthwhile. It may take the 
patience of Job, but that we older flower 
growers have in plenty. 

Mrs. G. M. Dory, 


BEANS DO 
CATE MOLES 


Who originated the myth that Castor Oil 
Beans (Ricinus), or Mole Beans, put in the 
runways will drive out moles? The mole 
does not eat vegetable matter. 

I had ricinus plants coming up all over 
my yard from Beans I had put in the runs, 
and I had them planted all around the com- 
post pile, and moles still were in the yard. 
They played “ring-around-the-rosy” through 
the plants at the compost pile. 

ICONOCLAST, (Ind.) 


BIRD MIMICRY 


Yes, Brown Thrashers can 
swear, too. 

I used to know a Mocking Bird that 
would croak like the frogs; one that would 
cry like a lost chicken; and one that would 
call the kitty. They are very proud of 
showing off any unusual accomplishment. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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Answers to Flower Guessing 


Contest 
1. Snowball. 
2. Lily. 
8. Orange Blossom. 
4. Poppy. 
5. Snapdragon. 


6. Bachelor’s Button. 

7. Angel’s Trumpet. 

8. Baby’s Breath. 

9. Stocks (10 weeks). 

10. Shell Flower. 

11. Chrysanthemum. 

12. Monkshood. 

13. Japanese Lanterns. 

14. Flax. 

15. Blazing Star (Liatris). 
Mrs. Frep GARR, (N. Y.) 


Answers to Tune In On Nature 


1. The orchid, often producing a million 
seeds. They are so small, however, 
that successful germination is almost 
impossible. 


2. No, the cub bears are born naked. 

38. The buttercup. 

4. The cricket by elevating his wings to a 
precise angle rasps the hard edges to- 
gether, making the noise incorrectly 
considered as vocal. 

5. Single. 

6. 9,500 species. 

7. The giant anteater. 

8. The stamens and pistils are gradually 


developed into petals. 

9. The giant spider crab, measuring 12 
feet between tips of its claws. This 
creature is found to a depth of 2,000 
feet in the seas off the coast of Japan. 

10. After mating, the female spider of this 
species eats her mate, willingly making 
herself a widow. For this reason she 
was named the Black Widow spider. 


HELEN E. RvuyLe, (Nebr.) 
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Home Grounds Planting Plan 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Inclosing sketch of our yard, and would be 
glad to have suggestions in connection with 
the planting of same. We are badly in need 
of shade, and would like a screen on the east 
and south sides; and so suggestions as to 
plants, shrubs, ete., to be utilized, would be 
helpful. We especially want protection from 
the view of neighboring houses, which are 
about ten feet from the lot line. and this 
should presumably be a high hedge or tall 
shrubs or small trees. Would a_ barberry 
hedge on inside of sidewalk be O. K.? 


Mrs. F. C. Davis, (D. C.) 


Answer: A combination of shade trees 
and shrubs might be planted to form a 
screen on the south and east sides of this 
lot. Select shrubs growing from four to 
six feet high. Your local nurseryman 
should be consulted as to the best variety 
of shade trees for this locality. A few 
evergreens and low-growing shrubs should 
be planted around the front of the house, 
matching size ‘and shrubs on either side 
of the front entrance. 

A well-clipped barberry hedge along the 
inside of the sidewalk would go well with 
this corner lot and type of house. 

If a flower garden is desired, some 
formal arrangement as shown in the sketch 
would be in keeping. These four sections 
might be edged with a dwarf barberry 
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trimmed to about six inches in height. A 
variety of perennials and annuals should 
be used to fill the sections, with a tall 
arborvitae at each corner. A bird bath or 
sundial in the center will complete this 
feature. 


O. W. HorrMan 


Propagation of Roses by Budding 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

I am interested particularly in the cultiva- 
tion of Roses, and last season tried the art of 
budding for the first time, but with little suc- 
cess. have an increased desire to propa- 
gate Reses by this method on a small scale. 

Several pamphlets and books on the subject 
recommend using what are called “half-ripe” 
buds. I think my failures are due to not 
using the proper buds in the operation. So 
my question is to know what constitutes a 
hailf-ripe bud. I would also like to know 
about how many usable buds may be expected 
from an average stem, and if the flower should 
be full blown before the buds are used. 


WILLIAM F. TROXELL, (Penna.) 


Answer: When the first growth shoves 
out on a rose plant, it is soft and sappy, 
and will easily bend. When it is done 
growing for the season, it is solid and 
almost unbendable. Half way between 
these extremes is the time in which the 
wood is fit to use for budding. 





Most of the time the difficulty is less 
in the ability to get mature buds than to 


_ find the stock on which it is to be budded, 


sufficiently full of sap to permit the bark 
to be easily lifted for the insertion of the 
bud. Sometimes it has been necessary to 
water heavily for a day or two, the plants 
upon which buds were to be inserted, so 
that a flow of sap would be started. If 
the bark will not lift easily when the cross 
cut is made for the insertion of the bud, 
if it will not “slip” (as the phrase is), 
naturally the bud cannot be inserted. 

Many times every bud on a shoot, or 
“stick,” is used, and many good varieties 
have been deteriorated by taking immature 
buds, which nevertheless did unite and 
grow, but not as they should. The reason 
for insisting that buds be taken from 
blooming shoots was to avoid the blind 
shoots, which may not bloom at all; and 
it doesn’t make any difference, in such a 
case, whether the Rose is in bud, in full 
bloom, or with the bloom over. 


J. Horace McFaRLAnpD 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by ving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Boston Fern Does Poorly 


I have a three-year-old Boston Sword 
Fern. When the fronds mature they turn 
brown, beginning at the tip and extending 
all the way down the stem. The Fern is 
in a southwest window. Would be glad 
to have suggestions. 


Mrs. L. A. Martin, (W. Va.) 
Are Oleanders Poisonous? 
There have been several notes in THE 


FLOWER GROWER saying that Oleanders are 
poisonous. We do not find them so;—hence 
this question. 

Will someone please tell the best time 
to prune large Oleanders? Should it be 
before the tubs go into winter quarters in 
the cellar, or when they come out in 
Spring? Ours are large and have to be 
cut back each year. Some years we seem 
to make a good job, and have plenty of 
bloom. Other years it is ragged. I want 
to know the proper a to produce a 
symmetrical tree uniformly full of bloom 
at the same time. 


Mrs. M. G. Socnu, (Mo.) 


Blight on Tulips and Regal Liles 


A calamity has happened to my Tulips 
at flowering time, and also is ruining my 
regal lily blooms. I think it is the botrytis 
blight that has struck them. I have a bed 
of about 600 Tulips, and never before have 
I had blight attack them, both leaves and 
blooms. 

I am wondering if any of your readers 
are having the same trouble? Would be 
glad to have someone tell me of a good 
spray solution to stop this. 


F. T. Myers, (Ohio) 
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Own-Root vs. Budded Roses 

Under the same condition, will a Rose 
on its own roots live longer than a Rose 
that has been budded? 

C. W. BEERBOWER, ( Va.) 


25 Best Irises for the Amateur 

Will some reader with experience tell 
me the best 25 Irises from the standpoint 
of the amateur, and taking into considera- 
tion the following points: Vigorous growth, 
disease resistance, hardiness, color range, 
free blooming. Shall expect good results 
as to these qualities without pampering. 
Cuas. C. CoLyer, ( Penna.) 


Treatment of Magnolia Soulangeana 

Does the Chinese Magnolia, Magnolia 
Soulangeana, require any special treatment 
in Northern Illinois? Our soil is chiefly 
glacial clay with a little humus on top. 


P. J. Kinper, (IIl.) 


Do Delphiniums Need Lime? 

It has been stressed that Delphiniums 
must have a neutral soil, and that they 
like lime and must have these to flourish 
and give good plants and blooms. 

Now I am of the opinion that they do 
not. need these conditions, as here at the 
hospital, where I am a patient, (U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospital at Rutland Heights, 
Mass.), we have some of the finest plants 
and biooms anyone could desire. These 
plants are growing in a strictly acid soil, 
caused by falling leaves from wild cherry, 
oak, poplar, chestnut, and plenty of pine 
needles. These lie ‘on the ground all 
Winter and are forked in, in the Spring. 
There are two places where this condi- 
tion exists; and Mr. H. D. Hemenway, 
Supt. of Grounds here, tells me that to 
his knowledge since he has been here, no 
lime has been used around or near these 
plants. Mr. Hemenway also states that 
some of the best Delphiniums he ever grew, 
were among his rhododendrons at his home 
in Holden, Mass. i 
Now I would like to raise the question; 
do they require neutral soil and lime? If 
so, why do they grow and flourish so here 
in the soil in which they are growing? 
The original soil is a yellow clay subsoil, 
and is about as poor as can be. 

When I was at my own home in Hop- 
kinton, Mass., I did all I could to get good 
plants, using all the information and lime 
and so on; but after petting and babying, 
I never came anywhere near the ones that 
(as you might say) are just growing wild 
here. 

I have come to believe that there is 
something more than lime that they get 
from the soil which makes good plants. 
I would like to hear from others in regard 
to this matter. Mr. Hemenway will also, 
and has given me his verification of the 


above facts. C. F. (Mass. ) 


Time to Sow Lily Seed 

Will some reader tell me when to sow 
coral lily seed, and how it should be planted 
as to depth, ete.? Would directions which 
apply to growing the Coral Lily from seed 
apply to all other Lilies? 

Will some reader also tell me how and 
when to plant peony seeds? 

Wo. E. FAssnacut, (Ind.) 


EAGER, 


Information about Kalmia Wanted 

I wonder if some reader could give me 
information about the shrub Kalmia. Are 
there any varieties that would be hardy 
in this locality? Also would like some in- 
formation about tlie soil requirements, 
difficulties in handling or cultivation, if 
there are any, and that might be en- 
countered in growing this shrub. 


S. L. Fraser, (Nova Scotia) 
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Resting Period for Pelargonium 

Have always wanted to raise good speci- 
mens of Pansy Geranium or Pelargonium, 
but either lose them or have a large plant 
without bloom. I have a beautiful large 
Pelargonium which bloomed in May and 
is thrifty, but keeps one busy fighting green 
lice. Must it rest until Fall; and if so, 
how shall I bring that about? 


Mrs. M. E. DENEL, (N. Y.) 


Bog Garden Article Wanted 


Would it be possible for you to have an 
article on Bog Gardens, which seem to be 
popular now? I have a fine boggy piece of 
land, and wonder if I could raise some of 
the plants that require wet feet, but I do 
not know what to grow in this section of 
Eastern New York. 

Thank you for the many splendid articles 
appearing in THE FLOWER GROWER each 
month. 

Miss E. F. Bepett, (N. Y.) 


25 Best Hybrid Tea Roses for the Ama- 
teur 

Will some reader with sufficient experi- 
ence to make his opinion valuable tell me 
the best 25 Hybrid Tea Roses from the 
standpoint of the amateur, and taking into 
consideration the following points: Vigor- 
ous growth, disease resistance, hardiness, 
color range, free blooming. Shall expect 
good results as to these qualities, without 
pampering. 

Cuas. C. CoLyer, ( Penna.) 


Beauty Bush Does Not Bloom Well 

Several years ago I purchased two bushes 
of the shrub called Beauty Bush. I cannot 
seem to make it bloom as it should. Can 
anyone tell me what is the trouble? I have 
never pruned it. The bush is a good size, 
grows vigorously, has a scattered bloom or 
two, and that is all. Does it need lime or 
special fertilizer; shade or full sun? Mine 
is in full sun and a location that is rather 
dry. It is lovely in coloring and I want 
to succeed with it, but the problem baffles 
me. 


HELEN B. Ames, (N. J.) 


Transplanting Hollyhocks 
Can Hollyhocks be transplanted; and if 
so, when is the best time to do the work? 
Harry L. WEBER, (Ohio) 


Evergreen for Cemetery Plot 
Will some reader with experience please 
advise me with reference to the best low- 
growing evergreen for cemetery plot? Some- 
thing hardy in Ontario is desired. 
Mrs. J. H. PicKies, (Ont.) 


Centaurea Does Poorly 


Could I find out through your columns 
why Centaurea imperialis and Centaurea 
americana wither and die? A month ago 
the plants were transplanted to one of our 
annual beds which has full sun. Since 
then about half of them have died, most 
of which were in bud or blossom. There 
were no buds or blossoms on the plants 
at time of transplanting. The roots of 
the dead plants show no rot; in fact they 
are brittle. Any help readers can give me 
will be gratefully received. 


RAYMOND M. TITGEMEYER, (Ohio) 


Culture of Gloxinia Bulbs 


Have just started a number of gloxinia 
bulbs and am venturing to ask for in- 
structions, as I have never grown them 
before. 

Is it too late in the season (July) to get 
results, or doesn’t it really matter whether 
they are grown in Summer or later? 


Mrs. M. E. Denet, (N.: Y.) 


Mealy Bug on Coleus Plants 

I have much trouble with a white bug, 
(I think they call it mealy bug), on my 
coleus plants. As they are such beautiful 
leaf plants, I put them in the sun and 
then in shade; water them and then do 
not water them; but somehow I fail with 
them as a house plant. Any information 
from readers will be appreciated. 

Mrs. A. STEFFENS, (N. Y.) 


Type of Snapdragons for Garden 

What is the best type or variety of 
Snapdragons to grow in the open garden, 
in South Carolina; the large-flowering 
giant sorts, the Super-giants, Maximum, or 
some other type? 


W. A. RowE LL, (S. C.) 
Identity of Rose 


Could some reader help me in choosing 
a red Rose for a cemetery plot? I had a 
beauty with crimson bloom and_ bronze 
foliage, blooming nearly all Summer, but 
it was killed in 1933. I do not know its 
name, so I cannot replace it. 

Mrs. J. H. PrickKies, (Ont.) 


Stocks for South Carolina 
What is the best variety or strain of 
Ten Weeks Stocks to grow in the open 
garden here; Early Giant Imperial, Cut- 
and-Come-Again, or the large-flowering? 
W. A. Rowe tL, (S. C.) 


To Get Rid of “Yellow Jackets” 

Can any reader tell me a way to rid my 
flower garden of “Yellow Jackets?” They 
have nests in the ground just like ants. 
I have not many, but even one is not 
pleasant to have around. 

Mrs. R. A. BEELAND, ( Ala.) 


Trumpet Creeper Does Not Bloom 

I have a good Trumpet Creeper that 
does not bloom. The vine is so vigorous 
that whenever I move it, it not only stands 
transplanting well, but remaining bits of 
root put forth new growth, so that I now 
have four vines from the original, per- 
haps six or seven years old. Why never 
a bloom? 

Mrs. EMMA MEYER 


Identity of Plant 


Can anyone name a plant I have? The 
plant grows 18 or 20 inches. Branches 
and leaves resemble browallia somewhat. 


Flower is deep-blue as browallia, but fully 
an inch across; five petals, light center; 
very beautiful house plant, but not very 
strong and rather hard to start from slips. 


Mrs. E. N. Brewer, (Iowa) 


Long-lived Perennial Vine Wanted 

What is a good long-lived perennial vine 
to cover a galvanized wire fence, to serve 
as a dense green background for blooming 
perennials? 

Mrs. W. F. CLEVELAND, (IIl.) 
Lilies Affected with Insects or Disease 

I read your FLoweR GROWER and have 
been looking in your Wayside Ramblings 
for an account on a disease or pests that 
attack Lilies. 

First I noticed it on Madonna Lilies 
this Spring, and now it is on the Speciosum 
Rubrum and the Philippinense. It seems 
that near the root small, egg-like particles 
appear, and the Lily will wilt and fall 
over. I believe it is caused by something 
in the ground. This trouble sometimes 
comes to the delphiniums also. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you 
could. give me some remedy for this. 

MyrtLe LUNDBLAD, (IIl.) 
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IMPORTANT GARDEN BOOKS 
of Universal Appeal 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


By F. F. Rockwe.t and EstHer C. Grayson 


Two noted flower authorities now make it easy for everyone to rival the professional 
florist in using flowers tastefully and correctly. Everything pertaining to this important 
art is clearly discussed—the essential principles, types of arrangements, containers and 
holders, arrangements for city, suburban, and summer homes, arrangements for business 
places, etc. Even a brief examination will convince you that this is a book which you 
will want to read and keep handy as a guide. 


133 pages plus index. Illustrated with 33 half-tones 


and numerous line-drawn diagrams. 


Price $3.00 


AMERICAN FERNS: 


By Epitu A. Roserts and Juuia R. Lawr ENCE 


A scientific yet simple discussion of nearly 70 representative American ferns with defi- 
nite and clear information for their recognition and culture. Countless possibilities are 
offered for the use of ferns—in landscaping, in adding attractiveness to rock gardens, 


garden pools, window boxes, etc. 


87 pages, including tables and 49 half-tone 
plates, plus glossary and index. Price $2.50 


A New Low Priced Edition of 


L. H. Bailey’s monumental work 


STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA 
OF HORTICULTURE 


The most complete and authoritative work on horticulture 
available, absolutely indispensable to anyone, amateur or 
professional, interested in plant cultivation. 3639 pages of 
invaluable information, 4000 illustrations in text, 96 full- 
page half-tone plates, 24 magnificent color plates. Formerly 
priced at $25.00. NOW-—Complete in 3 volumes at $15.00 


WILD FLOWERS 


By Homer D. House 


This incomparable book has had a most phenomenal sale. 
It has been sought for by gardeners, florists, botanists, and 
is being used for reference in thousands of schools. No 
other volume is so useful for accurately identifying w-ld 
flowers. 365 full-color photographs and 340 pages of inter- 
Price $7.50 


esting descriptions. 


At all book stores or from 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 


The 


60 Fifth Avenue 
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Largest, most gorgeous and 
wilt-resistant! 4 favorite 
colors—Ruby-Red, Parrle, 

s Rose, White—a full-size 
‘me 20c pkt. of each, all 4 for 
‘+: 10c! Send dime today. 







Other special cffers‘in 
Free Vicks Garden and 


tel } Floral a ia —s 
mail seed house, fore- g@agpe; ek 
‘ij most aster specialists. CABREN 
723 Vick Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Our Annual Harvesting Sale of Gladi- 
olus Bulbs is on. 











































JAMES VICK 








Write for New Fall List giving many 
new varieties. 


ATTENTION 


Gerder Levers! 


An easy way to protect 
your plants this winter 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Dont let ‘“‘winter-kill” destroy 
your valuable perennials when a pro- 
tective mulch of G. P. M. Peat Moss 
will safeguard them for you. This 
simple inexpensive means of proteet- 
ing plants against the continued ex- 
pansion and contraction of the soil 
—cold nights, warm mid-days—pre- 


vents the breaking of sensitive root 
fibres. 


And what’s more—next spring you 
can dig the G. M. P. into the soil. It’s 
the finest soil conditioner known. It 
readily makes humus, breaks up clay 
soils, gives body to sandy soils and 
maintains moisture constancy. 


Order a supply of G. P. M. today 
and get the world’s finest grade Peat 
Moss. “Emblem-Protected.” Pressure 
packed bales assure you more peat 
substance. 20 bushel bales only 
$4.00. From your dealer or direct. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
|65-W JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2367 Logan Blvd. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
FRE VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 


@ Mail this coupon today for sample of 
G. P. M. Peat Moss and interesting valuable 
literature on how to protect plants during 
winter. 


ee .. State 


Information on Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and Evergreens 
Answering Mr. John B. Dreibelbis, (Ind.) 


Botanically speaking, Azaleas are Rhodo- 
dendrons. They are members of the heath 
family, but to the fancier an Azalea is an 
Azalea and not a Rhododendron. We are 
told that they require the same treatment, 
as they are both acid-loving shrubs. 

My experience has been only with Azaleas. 
I shall relate my experience and refer you 
to references on Rhododendrons. 

Here in Southern California we grow 
them under lath or among the shrubbery, 
with no fear of frost except for the most 
tender varieties. In Indiana, it is another 
matter. If you are using the hardy varieties 
for the outside plantings, they will need 
some protection from frost, as this has a 
tendency to split the stems and cause a 
whole year’s failure. If this should occur, 
they may be cut back and will put out again. 
Prepare your gardens by spading in a very 
liberal quantity of leaf-mold from hardwood 
trees and German peat. This adds to the 
acidity of the soil, and should be maintained 
by a light dressing of aluminum sulphate in 
the Spring and Fall. 

If the water used in irrigation has an 
alkaline reaction, the aluminum sulphate is 
most important. Cottonseed meal is used 
as a fertilizer. This may be applied as a 
top-dressing and watered at once. One 
grower has used a top-dressing of stable 
manure after the blooming season, with an 
immediate application of aluminum sulphate 
to offset the alkalinity in the manure. Never 
use manure that comes from stables where 
lime has been in use. Azaleas cannot stand 
a bit of lime. They are very subject to lime 
poisoning and will yellow off and finally die. 
I would not recommend more than one appli- 
cation of manure a year, but hold strictly 
to the cottonseed meal which is an acid 
fertilizer. 

For culture in pots and tubs, I use pure 
German peat. Mixtures of leaf-mold and 
soil, or peat and soil, have not given the 
results as obtained by the use of pure peat. 
Soak the peat overnight, or for a day or 
two, squeeze out and rub through the hands 
to remove all lumps, add a small amount of 
cottonseed meal and mix thoroughly. Use 
a few pieces of drainage and pot firmly. 
Keep moist but not wet. Overhead spraying 
of foliage in warm weather is very helpful. 

Plants from the florist at Christmas or 
Easter should be given a larger pot or tub 
after they have finished blooming. If in 
pots, plunge pot in the ground up to the 
rim in a partially-shaded location. At this 
time the new growth is starting and they 
will need food and water. Very strong sun 
or dense shade will not do. Half shade, or 
near trees where the sunlight can filter 
through, will be an ideal place for them. 
In the Fall when the cold nights come, the 
plants may be taken into the house to bloom. 

Azaleas may be propagated from seed, 
cuttings, and layers. Growing from seed 
is a real job, as they are very subject to 
damping off. I sow the seed on pure peat 
and cover only slightly with sphagnum dust. 
Soak the peat and tamp firmly in the seed 
pan; water it well and allow to drain off. 
Water only by placing the pan in water. 


Never water the top of the pan. Cover 
with glass and a sheet of paper. Germina- 


tion will take place in two to four weeks, 
at which time give a little air. Turn the 
glass each day to prevent dripping of mois- 
ture. When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, plant out in flats % inch apart, 
in half sand and peat. As they grow they 
can be planted an inch apart; then to 2-inch 
pots and shifted as needed. 

Propagation from cuttings I find to be 
the best way to increase stock. In Mid- 
summer, when the wood is half ripe, make 


cutting 2 to 4 inches in length. Cut below 
a leaf and remove % of the leaves, and cut 
the others back halfway. Never strip the 
leaves off. I find that it injures the bark. 
Use a sharp knife and cut the leaves off. 
This may seem like unnecessary work, but 
the bark strips easily and may cause rot on 
the cuttings. They root in about six weeks 
and may be potted in 2-inch pots. After 
the cuttings are planted, keep them shaded 
to prevent wilt. The rooting medium should 
be half sand and peat. Keep moist and 
spray overhead daily. When they are ready 
to shift, I use 4%4-inch fern pots. Azaleas 
are surface rooters and do better in the 
fern pots or bulb pans. The following 
Spring they may be cut back to make them 
branch and shifted to larger pots as needed. 

The layering process is slow. Layers may 
be laid down from the mother plant and 
covered. It takes about a year to root. 
This method is not used where a quantity 
of plants is desired. 

In this part of the country, the greatest 
interest is in the Kurumes and Indicas. 
There are many more varieties worthy of 
culture elsewhere. Information concerning 
them can be had from a few books which 
have interested me intensely. They are: 

Aristocrats of the Garden— Wilson 
Azaleas and Camellias—Hume 
Gardening in the Lower South—Hume 
Book of Shrubs—Hottes 
Rhododendrons—Hottes 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas—Hottes 


The publie libraries have all of these 
books and many more. They all contain 
interesting information which, of course, 
must be considered from a standpoint of 
climate. 

Probably the two things to be remembered 
most of all are: Acid planting material and 
positively no lime. A little knowledge and 
a little care should enable one to grow these 
most beautiful shrubs. 


Rupp EyerpaM, (Calif.) 


Varieties of Maiden Hair Fern 
Answering Chas. J. Gould, Jr., (Mass.) : 
Adiantum emulum, A. bellum, A. cune- 

atum, A. cuneatum grandiceps, A. cuneatum 

variegatum, A. concinnum, A. concinnum- 
letum, A. decorum, A. excisum multifidum, 

A. formosum, A. fragrantissimum, A. ten- 

erum, A. mundulum, and A. rubellum are 

all easily grown; temperature, 60° to 70°. 

Remove your A. villosum from its pot and 
make sure its drainage is assured. Remove 
the surface soil and apply well-rotted cow 
manure. Trim the plant rather close, water 
well, and cover with shaded glass until it 
shows signs of growth. 

If it is scaly, remove to a cooler spot 
and keep it dry for a month; trim and 
proceed as above. 


Hueu S. Austin, (Penna.) 


To Keep Cats and Dogs Away from Fish 
Pooi 
Answering Mrs. D. M. Fulton, (Iowa) : 
The easiest way to keep cats and dogs 
away from a pool would be to get several 
tubes of Dog-Gone, and hang in an incon- 
spicuous position close to the pool. 
Linn C. Georara, (N. Y.) 


Lawn Does Poorly 
Answering Mrs. Otto R. Man, (Nevada) : 


I have repaired lawns by the method that 
you suggest, and it has proved successful 
for me. Cover your old lawn with good soil, 
sow and rake in the seed, and then roll or 
firm the soil. Commercial fertilizer gives 
the new grass a good start. If your old 
lawn contained a good grass, do not mow 
it before putting on the new soil, but try 
to rake the blades up through the soil. 


Howarp Dotr, ( Mich.) 
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ANSWERS 


To Kil Out Poison Ivy 
Answering Homer V. Shaffer, (Ohio) : 


The only way that Poison Ivy can be 
destroyed without injury to surrounding 
lantings, is to employ someone who is 
immune to poisoning by the plant, to dig 
the Ivy out. Even then pieces of the 
running root may be left in the ground. 
Careful watch should be kept, and if any 
new plants appear, dig up the portion of 
the roots from which the plants came. 


RENA BAUvER, (Wisc.) 


Culture of Phlox Decussata 
Answering M. Miller, (N. J.): 


The culture of Phlox decussata is not 
difficult. They require a rich and rather 
moist soil; never allow them to go through 
a drouth unaided. Their propagation is 
best handled by division, to keep to variety. 
This operation should take place in the 
Fall every year or so, never allowing them 
to go more than three years without divid- 
ing. 

The plant tends to spread out, new 
growth being made on the edges of the 
mother plant. These divisions will run 
true; but the shoots that often spring 
out away from the plant, and the seed, 
are apt to be reverts or even an occasional 
new variety. 

The following is a list of good, sturdy 
stock of good color: B. Comte, satiny wine- 
red; Bridesmaid, white with a carmine eye; 
Coquelicot, orange-scarlet; Feurbrand, bril- 
liant-crimson; Hindenburg Commander, 
red; Innocence, white; Thor, deep-salmon; 
and Miss Lingard, a fine early white. 


H. S. Austin, (Penna.) 


Chickweed a Pest 
Answering Mrs. Chas. L. Luce, (Conn.) : 


Chickweed flourishes where it is damp 
and the ground is rich. It should not be 
allowed to go to seed. It pays when pulling 
chickweed to reach carefully close to the 
roots to pull it. Don’t try to pull it when 
it is very small. 


Appie Fotsom, (N. H.) 


Vastly Different Plants under the Same 
Species or Family Name 
Answering E. M. Howell, (Wash.) : 


The Euphorbias may seem vastly differ- 
ent, but as a matter of fact there are from 
700 to 1,000 close relatives in this family. 
A botanist readily sees a similarity in the 
monoecious and dioecious flowers most of 
the plants bear; the commonly 3-celled 
ovary, the milky juice, and the general 
make up of the flowers. Others are mostly 
mistaken in thinking the colored involucre 
is a corolla. 

In the annual Euphorbia heterophylla 
(annual Poinsettia), E. marginata (Snow- 
on-the-Mountain), and E. splendens 
(Crown-of-Thorns), will be found a similar 
flower formation. These plants have both 
staminate and pistillate flowers. They are 
destitute of calyx and corolla; a pistillate 
and numerous staminate flowers are sur- 
rounded by a cup-like involucre which imi- 
tates a calyx, so that the whole may be 
taken for one perfect flower. This is 
plainly shown in the Christmas Poinsettia, 
which is a well-known Euphorbia. These 
plants also have the 3-lobed ovary raised 
out of the cup, on a curved stalk. 

E. cyparissias (Cypress Spurge) and 
Pachysandra procumbers (Japanese 
Spurge), as well as other Spurges, are 
called “Spurge” because they are members 
of the spurge family. 


Rena Bauer, (Wisc.) 
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Amaryllis Do Not Bloom 


Answering Mrs. Bertha Klemenz, (N. Y.), 
also Mrs. Geo. W. Wells, (Mich.) : 


As I have no trouble to get my Giant 
Amaryllis to bloom, I may be able to help 
someone else along that line. Have had my 
bulbs about five years and they have never 
failed to bloom yet. 

After the bulbs bloom I let them stand in 
the window (a south window) and grow 
until it is warm enough to put them out- 
side. Then they are put on a table under 
the grape arbor. They get some sun, but 
not very much, and are watered sparingly 
through the Summer. About the middle of 
August I lay the pots down on their sides 
under a shady bush, and stop watering them. 
When it is time to take in the other flowers, 
I take the Lilies in and set them under a 
table in one corner of the kitchen; and they 
stay there until all the leaves turn yellow 
and fall over. Then they are dumped out 
of the pots and put in a box beside the 
kitchen chimney, where it is dry and warm. 

Sometime in March I pot them up in good, 
rich, garden soil, with about two table- 
spoonsful of bonemeal and about the same 
of peat moss to each pot, and let them stand 
where they get heat underneath if possible. 
In about three weeks the buds appear; then 
they are put to a south window and watered. 
In a short time they are in glorious array. 

Last Spring I was very ill and my Lilies 
gave me very much pleasure. The Amaryllis 
and the Gloriosa Lily, and Winter Iris were 
all so cheerful, and gave me blooms the 
whole two months that I was ill. 


Linpa E. CATTEti, (N. J.) 


Rose Bugs Do Much Damage 
Answering H. M. McFarland, (Vt.): 


Rose bugs are easily controlled by the 
use of sprays of pyrethrum preparations, 
available at most seed stores, drug stores, 
and hardware stores. They are clean, safe, 
and easily applied. 

Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 


Fertilizer for Hardy Chrysanthemums 

Answering Hugh 8S. Austin, (Pa.): 

There is but one practical economical way 
to fertilize Hardy Chrysanthemums. 

After the stems are cut down in the Fall, 
top dress the plants or beds with three to 
five inches of barnyard manure and litter 
(preferably cow manure). This protects 
the roots through the Winter and insures 
vigorous growth in the Spring. Clumps can 
well be separated in the Spring and new 
plants propagated for the autumn blooms; 
and they ought to be moved and separated 
every two or three years. They are easily 
propagated from roots, or from early sum- 
mer cuttings. 

The nature of the growth of the clumps 
is such that commercial fertilizers cannot 
well be applied, except in liquid form, and 
few such fertilizers are cheap. 


Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 


Carnation Information 


Answering Mrs. Alfred R. 
(Conn.) : 

This is our first year with Chaubaud 
Carnations, and they have been very satis- 
factory without any disbudding. We have 
been generous in the use of liquid cow 
manure, and always are sure to water them 
plentifully in the morning, because they 
make a mass of fibrous roots. The soil 
should be well drained and with plenty 
of humus and sand, and the location sunny. 
With these conditions and attention, Chau- 
baud Carnations have been the most satis- 
factory garden Carnations we have ever 
grown. 


MarGARET C. GRUENBAUM, ( Penna.) 
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GIANT AMARYLLIS 


$300 





post-paid for 





No winter-flow- 
ering plant will 
give you more 
pleasure than 
the Amaryllis. 
So easy to grow 
in the home 
and Dreer’s 
extra-fine bulbs 
produce vigor- 
ous stems set 
with 4 to 6 gi- 
gantic blooms of 
delightful form 
and splendid colors. Mixture only. 
Single bulbs, 60c each. Order now. 
®@ Send for free copy of 
Dreer’s Bulb Catalog 


HENRY A. DREER 


89 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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naga Giant Dahlia-Howered 


2) WINWEAS 
4 Packets ADE 


THE FOUR BEST SEPARATE COLORS 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
A wonderful bargain in Giant Dahlia- 





Flowered Zinnias, largest and most beau- 
tiful Zinnias. 4 full size Pkts. (regular 
l5e size) one each of 4 best colors (regu- 


lar value 60c) sent postpaid for only 10c. 
Burpee's Seed Catalog FREE 
Every vegetable and flower worth growing. 
i} Hundreds of illustrations. Planting infor- 
1 mation. A valuable Book free. Write today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
274 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





“Don’t Burn Your Leaves’’ 


Dry leaves are rich in plant*food, if properly treated. 
So are cuttings, weeds and other garden rubbish. Why 
not turn them into real organic manure (not compost) 
by mixing them with that remarkable powder known as 
ADCO? Seed and hardware dealers seli ADCO, or we 
will ship direct. Send for “Artificial Manure and How 
to Make It’—FREE. 


ADCO - - Carlisle, Pa. 











Here's a 
Catalog 
that tells 
about 


ROSES 


Truthfully decribes half a 
hundred and more recent 
American and European in- 
troductions—Mev. elmeot van Heek, 
Lord Lonsdale, McGredy’s Yellow, Golden 
Dream (everblooming climber), with a 
great list of the more familiar Roses that 
should be in every garden. Many varieties 
pictured in natural colors. 


This New Catalog is FREE 


Fall is the time to plant Roses and Hardy 
Plants. Get this catalog before planning or 
planting. Write for it today. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 










Box F Rutherford, New Jersey 
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LANDSCAPE 
Wx ARCHITECT 





, At Home, By Mail 


learn; big 
and women, up to 
$100 per week. 
Healthful 
work. Write for free 


t iv) 
“I booklet of op- 
al o + portunities and Pee] 
details. 


AMERICAN 






outdoor 


83A Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 





FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


| Right now time to sow seeds of 
Lilium, Iris and Eremurus species, with 
Fringed Gentians, Trailing Arbutus, and 

others that need winter’s cold. for starting. 


is the 


| Unique catalog. Dept. Z. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville & New Jersey 


Feed the Birds 


Try.Beginner’s Luck 
PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard Bird Food 
$l. postpaid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Wash. St. Canton, Mass. 





























A FEW DROPS into your Vase-water of 


“CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL” 


Prolongs life of cut-flowers, keeps vase-water sweet- 
smelling, eliminates slimy frogs, dirty vases, ends daily 
task of changing water and disturbing floral arrangement. 
Keeps greens, shrub-cuttings, ivy, etc., fresh for months, 
Enough for 130 pints (postpaid anywhere); send one dol- 
lar bill or check direct to manufacturers. 


CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL COMPANY 
1001 No. Orange Drive - - Hollywood, California 








HOW TO SAVE YOUR 
PLANTS FROM 


FREE 


VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 


WINTER KILL 




















HEN is the proper time to 

cover your garden forWinter 
— before the ground freezes, or 
after? Do you know howtoprevent 
Winter thaws from wrenching and 
breaking the roots of your peren- 
nials—a major cause for winter- 
kill? What type of mulch prevents 
plants from smothering? 


The answers to these questions, 
and many others of vital impor- 
tance to the health and vigor of 
your next year’s perennials, are 
free. Simply mail the coupon fora 
copy of this folder. 


oe os op cblem Protected, 
PEAT mosS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send free folder, “How to 











F.G. 10-85 Prepare Your Garden for Winter.” 

Name. 
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City........----------- A 
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Culture of Guernsey Lily 

Answering Mrs. G. H. Campbell, (Calif.) : 

The Nerines are natives of South Africa. 
That species commonly known as Guernsey 
Lily is named for a small island southwest 
of France, where this special Lily is ex- 
tensively grown. 

Nerines bloom in Fall, from late August 
into November, and generally without their 
foliage. That follows in the Winter after 
the flowering period is ended. At that 
season the Lily should be given an abund- 
ance of water, and, from time to time, liquid 
fertilizer. 

When the strap-like leaves have com- 
pleted their growth, they ripen off in late 
Spring. As soon as the foliage begins to 
turn yellow, and until August, water should 
be mostly withheld in order that the bulb 
may have its necessary rest. Turn the Lily 
upon its side and give plenty of sun that 
the bulb may be properly ripened. 

Like other Lilies, Nerines resent being 
disturbed. They do their very best when 
pot-bound in a soil of sand and fibrous loam. 
Once in a while give the bulbs a fresh top- 
dressing, and remove all offsets. With this 
treatment Guernsey Lilies should continue 
to grow larger and should bloom freely year 
after year. 

Mary C. SHaw, (Calif.) 


Black Spot and Mildew on Roses 
Answering Mrs. J. O. Miles, (Idaho) : 
Take nine pounds of finely-pulverized 

sulphur, the kind you can get at any gro- 

cery store, and mix with one pound of arse- 

nate of lead. Then put the mixture in a 

coarse burlap sack, and shake over rose 

bushes. Do this in the morning when dew 
is on the leaves. Dust every two weeks or 
ten days until the end of the season. When 
rain washes the dust off, you will need to 
dust again. 

W. V. ScrocHam, (Va.) 


What is Pogo-cyclus Iris? 

Answering Mrs. R. H. Sydnor, (Ky.) : 

The Pogo-cyclus Iris. resulted from the 
crossing of the Pogoniris (the common Tall 
Bearded Iris, commonly called “German” 
Iris) with the Oncocyclus species (a large- 
flowered species found in Asia Minor, but 
not hardy in cold climates). The Pogo- 
eyclus are hardy and easily grown. Wil- 
liam Mohr is the best-known example of this. 
class. 





E. M. H., (Wash.) 
A SPE 
PRIMROSES OFeEEING 


Veris Hybrids—Rich shades of lilac, purple, violet, buff, 
orange, red, and salmon. 


Vulgaris—The true old English Primrose with pale yellow 
flowers. 


Japonica—Long spikes of bloom from crimson to rose to 
almost white. Flowers in whorls. 
6 Select Plants $1.00—Postpaid—i5 Select Plants $2.00 


Send for Fall List of Perennials, Roses and Bulbs. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, Inc. 
7240 S. E. Division St. Portland, Oregon 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH # ENGLAND 

















Making a Corsage 

Answering Mrs. Guy Long, (Mo.) : 

As to the making of corsages, at present 
there are many kinds made necessary by 
the sheer dress materials now in vogue. 
For the dainty light corsage most com- 
monly asked for, we take a tight rose bud 
with a bit of clean rose foliage; around 
this group a few stems of sweet peas, or 
other choice small flowers at either end, 
using very few at the sides. Among these 
flowers should be a few leaves of maiden- 
hair fern or other fern that does not wilt 
readily. Keep this arrangement well fast- 
ened together with fine annealed wire. The 
completed corsage should be light in appear- 
ance as well as weight, and should be not 
over five or six inches in length. For a 
backing we often use loops of chiffon or 
ribbon, and finish the arrangement with a 
bow of narrow ribbon. Shields for the 
various kinds of corsages can be purchased 
from florist supply houses.’ 

C. S. FAUNCE, 


Anchusa Wilts Quickly 

We have some Anchusa of the Italica 
Dropmore and Italica Lissadell varieties. 
It is beautiful when growing in the garden, 
but when cut it wilts and the blossoms 
close and fall. 

I will greatly appreciate it if you will 
tell me how to prevent this. I have seen 
windows of florist shops decorated with 
the blooms, so I know it can be prevented, 
but do not know how to do it. 


a A. 65. (4.. XZ.) 


(Mich. ) 


Eradicating Morning Glories 

Can you tell me how to get rid of Morn- 
ing Glories in a perennial border? The 
roots come under the fence from a vacant 
lot, and increase each year in spite of all 


we can do. yigg W. F. CLEVELAND, (Ill. ) 


Cement Pool Troubles 

Answering Howard Pfeifer, (N. J.): 

The easiest way to prepare a freshly-built 
pool for fish and plants is to paint it with 
asphalt paint which comes in two colors, 
black and green. You can put in your 
plants and fish just as soon as the paint is 
dry. If you do not care to do this, you 
should let your poo] stand, full of water, 
for about six or eight weeks before putting 
in fish or plants. The water should be 
changed frequently during this aging proc- 
ess. There are chemicals that have to be 
soaked out or sealed out, before it is safe 
for plants or fish, especially tropical fish. 

Miss Rutu Hopeson, ( Wisc.) 


Trouble with African Violet 

Answering Miss Gladys A. Beebe, (Pa.) : 

This is my first experience with African 
Violet, but as the plant dies, take some of 
the strongest leaves with stems attached and 
put in sand. Keep wet. The stems will 
soon root, and I have one that is beginning 
to form tiny leaves. At this time transplant 
to a pot of rich soil. 

Miss Marcarer E. EveERzy, (IIl.) 
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Old-Fashioned Flower Names 
Answering Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio) : 


I have located all but a few of the old- 
fashioned names asked for by Mrs. Keever. 
My authorities are: 


Cyclopedia of Horticulture....L. H. Bailey 


Farm Weeds...... Dept. of Agr. of Canada 
Manual of Weeds ....-Ada Georgia 


School and Field Botany......... Asa Gray 
Wild Flowers ......Neltjie Blanchen 
Letters in FLOWER GROWER. 


The ones I cannot find are Elijah’s 
Chariot, Sabbath Day Posies, Dizzy Garden 
or Headache Garden, and Spitfire. Pink 
and Blue Ladies might be Mertensia pulmo- 
nareides, known as Virginia Cowslip and 
Virginia Bluebell, as the buds are blue and 
fade to pink. Pricking Sheets or Pricksong 
Flower might be L. scariola, which is 
Prickly Lettuce; and Prickett is Mossy 
Stonecrop or Sedum Acre. Lad’s Love, I 
think, is Bergamot, also called Bee-balm 
and Oswego Tea (Monarda didymus), but I 
cannot prove it. Perhaps someone else 
might find these. 

Ladies Delight, Tickle-my-fancy, Come- 
and-cuddle-me, Kitty Run (also called Kit- 
run-around and Kitty-come), and Johnny- 
jump-up are all names for Viola tricolor, a 
very small Pansy that never grows any 
larger in cultivation, and seeds very freely. 
(From letter in FLOWER GROwER, March, 
1933, by Maud Hall of Maine, who gives 
“Old Time Gardens,” by Alice Morse Earle, 
as authority.) 

Money Flower is Sedum Telephium, known 
as Orpine, Witches Money, and Houseleek. 
It has thick green leaves which children 
press with their fingers and blow up like 
smali bladders, calling them “Frog’s Stom- 
achs,” which they really resemble to a pain- 
ful degree! It is also a name for Honesty 
(Lunaria) with its silvery-white disks; and 
for the Daisy,—Chrysanthemum Leucau- 
theum. (Bailey) 

Fairy Gloves is the well-known Foxglove 
or Digitalis. When fairies were called “the 
Little Folks,” it was an easy transition from 
Folks’ Glove to Foxglove. It had nothing 
to do with Reynard, the Fox. (Bailey) 

Gardener’s Garters (or Ladies’ Garters) 
is Phalaris arundinacea or Arundo donax, 
the white-and-green-striped Ribbon Grass 
often grown on lawns. (Bailey and Gray) 

Dame’s Violet is Hesper Matronalis, or 
Sweet Rocket. It looks rather like radishes 
gone to seed, with small clusters of laven- 
der flowers and coarse leaves, and no par- 
ticular fragrance, but blooms very early in 
Spring. (Bailey) 

London Pride is Lychnis chalcedonia, 
called Blazing Star and Maltese Cross, from 
both the brilliant-red color and the shape of 
the flowers in the verbena-like cluster. The 
name is also given to Saxifrage umbrosa, 
called St. Patrick’s Cabbage; and to Sa- 
ponaria officinalis, called Bouncing Bet and 
Soapwort. The last is a coarse spreading 
plant with pale-pink flowers (called Devil- 
in-the-Bush in the South) ; while L. chalce- 
donia is a small neat plant. (Bailey) I 
remember reading when I was a child that 
“the gay London Pride would grow in the 
poorest soil in the crowded slum conditions 
of London;” and think it more likely that 
Lychnis would be the correct plant, rather 
than Bouncing Bet, which needs dampness 
and could not possibly grow in a tin can! 

Helmet Flower is Scutellaria lateriflora, 
also called Mad-dog, Skulleap and Madweed, 
because the roots were once thought to cure 
dog bites. 

Loggerheads is Centaura nigra, known as 
Black Knapweed, on the order of the well- 
known Black-eyed Susans—yellow Daisies. 
(Georgia ) 

_ Old Man is Artemsisa abrotanum, called 
Southernwood, also a name for Rosemary 
Officianalis. (Bailey) Both this and Ber- 
gamot are charmingly used in a delightful 
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story by an English author, Mrs. J. H. 
Ewing. They are grown for the aromatic 
foliage. ' 

Goosefoot is Chenopodium album, known 
as Lamb’s Quarters and Pigweed. (Georgia) 
It grows in waste places in early Spring, 
and makes very good edible greens like 
spinach when young and tender. 

Kiss-me-over-the-garden-wall (or gate) is 
Polygonum orientale, called Joint-weed, 
Knot-weed, and Prince’s Feather. But it is 
not the well-known fluffy plumes of the 
garden Prince’s Feather, which is Ama- 
ranthus cordatus. Knot-weed is larger and 
ranker in growth, with the crimson plume 
much coarser. 

Mrs. Joun F. Monroe, (Ga.) 


Growing Lavender 

Answering Isabella T. Faris, (Va.) and 
Mrs. M. F. Pierce, (Nebr.), about Lavender: 

I have never had any difficulty in raising 
Lavandula vera. I have one plant thirty 
inches high and thirty inches across afte: 
the seed stems have been cut off, and a row 
of eight plants each about fifteen inches 
high and twenty inches across. They are in 
ordinary garden soil, a sandy loam. The 
larger plant is eight years old. None of the 
plants have been given fertilizer of any kind 
since planted. 

My daughter uses the blossoms for scent 
sachets. 

W. E. Lonetry, (Wash.) 


Treating Aster Seed 

Answering Bertha Presslor, (Ind.) : 

If this information does not arrive too 
late and you are not using wilt-resistant 
seed, get some Red Copper Oxide, (be sure 
this is especially for seed treatment), and 
dust this lightly on the seed. Best to place 
in a bottle and shake. After planting, 
sprinkle Zine Oxide lightly over the surface 
of the seed-bed. After you set the plants 
the first time, try weekly application of a 
very dilute solution of Semesan. 


Linn C. Groreta, (N. Y.) 


Small Black Flies on House Plants 
Answering M. C. Schiemer, (N. Y.): 
Take a lump of quick lime the size of your 

fist, or a little larger. Place it in a metal 

pail and fill pail two-thirds full of water. 

Stir well; let set several hours until clear. 

Water your plants till it runs through the 

pot with the clear water; repeat in a week 

if necessary. This will kill “worms” in the 
soil. 
H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Common Wild Moonshine 

Answering Rena Bauer, (Wisc.) : 

The botanical name for the Common Wild 
Moonshine is Anaphalis margaritacea. It 
belongs to the thistle family, and is most 
commonly known under the name of Pearly 
Everlasting. Other popular names for it 
are Life Everlasting, Large-flowered Ever- 
lasting, None-so-pretty, Silver-leaf, and 
Cotton-weed. 

FRANCES J. CARTER, (IIl.) 


Selection of Gladiolus Varieties 

Answering Mrs. B. Tysen, (IIl.) : 

Maid of Orleans and Star of Bethlehem 
are better whites than J. Van Tets. The 
latter is the best exibition white to date. 
Minuet is certainly the best lavender and 
almost the best all-around Gladiolus of all 
varieties, perhaps second to Picardy. In 
the yellow class, the real yellow has not 
been discovered. Golden Dream is still 
about as good a deep yellow as can be had 
for general use. Jonquil is fine, but small. 
Gate of Heaven and Loyalty are fine also. 


Dr. J. J. JECMENEK, (Iowa) 










DARWIN 
COTTAGE 


Stasse BREEDER 

DIRECT FROM F 

HOLLAND 
RAINBOW MIXTURE GIANT TULIPS per 100, 
Darwin $3.10; Cottage $3.10; Breeders $3.90; 
Single Early $3.10; Double Peony Early $3.50. 
PRIZE WINNING COLLECTION of 60 TULIPS. 
6 ea. of 10 Finest Mayflowering var. $2.95. 
DAF FODILS—NARCISSI for Naturalizing per 100 
Yellow Trumpets $3.10; Short Crown $2.90; Gor- 
geous Trumpet and Short Crown Mixture $2.90. 
PER HUNDRED SPECIALS: Giant Crocus $1.30; Scilla 
(Siberica or Campanulata) $2.10; Ixia $1.90; Chionodoxa 
$1.90; Grape Hyacinths $1.90; Snowdrops $2.10; Sparaxis 
$2.10; Hyacinthus Plumosus $2.50; Fritillaria $2.50. 

All offers postpaid 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 


Box 15 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
OES: i NNER 


GOLDEN CALLA LILY 20c 


The true Golden-Yellow Calla Elliotiana with rich green 
leaves, spotted white and brilliant yellow flowers of rare 
beauty. Send us the name of a garden-loving friend and 
only 20c coin and we'll mail you prepaid a large 50c 
blooming size bulb, with directions; 3 for 50ce, Add 15c 
and we'll include a 25c pkt. of our rare RED DATURA 
seed; bears 8-inch orange and scarlet bell firs.; 75¢ Value 
for 35c! Catalogs of Roses, Rare Seeds and Geranium; 


FREE. 
LESTER ROSE GARDENS 
Monterey, Calif. 















Giant Fancy 


vy PAN SIES 


All colors. Biggest and most beau 
tiful Pansies. Sow seed early in- 
doors or in frames for giant flowers 
in Spring. Regular 35c Pkt. for 
10c; 1/16 oz. $1.00, Postpaid. 
Burpee’s New Seed Catalog Free 
onlyl0¢ W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
273 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 










51 Years’ Experience be- 
hind our 1936 Berry Book. 
It will help you. It de- 
scribes Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, etc. New and Bet- 
ter Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable 
N both to the Experienced 
and Beginners. Your copy 
is ready. Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331,W. Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 








Made in a wide range of sizes and styles 
—finished in green enamel or silver 
plate, gold or bronze 
® will not tarnish container 
® are rustless 
® have hard-to-tip heavy base 
For bridge and door prizes—anniversary, 
birthday, wedding and Christmas Gifts 
Thousands in daily use everywhere 
Purchase Dazeys for yourself and gift 
giving — at your local dealer or Depart- 
ment Store,or order this Dazey by mail. 
Modei No. 2—4'2” at base 
Color: green only postpaid 
Send for Free Folder answering many ques- 
tions on modern flower arrangement 


DAZEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
83914 East 3ist Street, Los Angeles 
72 Murray Street, New York City 





535 























ORDER NOW AND PLANT THESE 
PEONY BARGAINS 


Group 1-F. Walter Faxon (pink), Richard Carvel 
(red), Mrs. Edward Harding (white). All three. ..$1.00 
Group 2-F. Clemenceau, Martha Bulloch, M. Jules 
Elie, (all pink). All three.........-eeeeeeeeees $1.00 
Group 3-F. Le Cygne (white), Philippe Rivoire (red), 
Solange (white) or Therese (pink). All three... .$2.00 
(pink), Isani Gidui 
All three. ...$2.50 
Tourangelle 


Group 4-F. Ama-no-sode 
(white), Fuyajo (red), (all Japs). 
Tourangelle free with any three groups. 
and Cherry Hill free with all four. 
Prices F.0.B. Lima, Ohio. Strong 3 to 5 eye divisions. 
Clean, healthy stock. No catalog, no other varieties. I 
grow only a few choice kinds and so reduce selling ex- 
pense. This is why my prices are so low. Cash only, 


no €.0.D. 
JAMES DON HOWARD 


Peony Grower Lima, Ohio 


ule's 
10 


Box 644 









Mammoth 2% to 3-in. 
flowers, all colors mixed, 
including ruffled, fringed 
etc. — full-size 25¢ Bg 
packet, 200 seeds, for 
just §0c. Ye Ounce (3500 seeds) post- §¥ 
paid for $i. Read our Easy Payment @fF, 
Plan—get seeds early and pay later— 
in Maule’s free Seed Book. 


Wm. Henry Maule, 535 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


BABY LILY BULBS @ ©@® 


Sound little one-season bulbs. Many will 
flower first summer: all should bloom the 
second. Brilliant coral, honey amber, 
orange, rose-tinted white, russet, and 
maroon-shaded buff, in one gorgeous 
blend. Thirty-five bulbs for One Dollar. 
Interesting catalog, too. Write Dept. Z. 


REX. D. PEARCE - - Merchantville, N. J. 
| ¥ 
ma in NEY. 
Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. 
Exclusive new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for youl Enormous new 
demand. We buy mush- 
+ , rooms. Write for book. 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 455, Toronto, Ont. 





























Gardeners’ Chronicle 
AMERICA’S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


Presents timely, useful information on all branches 
of gardening every month in the year. Send 15c 
for a sample copy and information regarding our 
special subscription offer. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 





To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your nelghbors, plant 
The Oregon Giants 


You will have blooms of mon- 
strous size, wonderful color- 


Trial pkt, 175 seeds .35 
To be sure of true stock 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 
Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Sug- 
gestions for Marketing Pansy 
Plants on request.) 


GLADIOLUS 


Quer fall list will be 
out very soon. Shall have a num- 
ber of new varieties this year and 
special prices for early orders. Send 
for copy at once. 











Champlain View Gardens 
Box 45 
Burlington, Vermont 


Elmer Gove 








Edible Weeds to Supply Insufficiency 
of Leafy Vegetables 

Answering Mary N. Gable, ( Mass.) : 

Some of the edible weeds of Massachusetts 
with which I am familiar are: 

Curley. Dock (Rumex crispus) 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) 

Milkweed (Asclepias syriaca) 

Cowslips, or Marsh-marigold (Caltha pulustris) 
Lambs Quarters (Chenopodium album) 

Wild Purslane (Portulaca oleracea) 

Plantin (Plantago major) 

The Curly Dock makes excellent greens. 
It is quite bitter, but that can be overcome 
by boiling with a good-size chunk of salt 
pork. Lambs Quarters are a common gar- 
den weed. They should be gathered when 
they are about four inches high, taking the 
top half of the plant. The flavor is identi- 
cal with that of New Zealand spinach. I 
believe everyone is familiar with the com- 
mon Dandelion. The Wild Purslane is an- 
other garden weed. The flavor of Purslane 
is similar to beet-greens. The Milkweed is 
another good green if boiled with plenty of 
salt pork to overcome the bitter taste. I 
can’t say much for the Cowslips, it is so 
many years since I have eaten any. 

JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 
Asters Wilt 
Answering Mrs. R. E. Tucker, (Ill.) : 


Would suggest that she try the wilt- 
resistant strain of Asters. Most of the 
large seed houses are offering them in the 
usual range of colors. 

E. C. Lanetois, (Wash.) 


African Violets do Poorly 
Answering Mrs. L. A. Fraser, (D. C.) : 
African Violets should be grown as a 
pot plant. Use a soil of leaf-mold and sand, 
with a little well-rotted manure. Keep the 
soil moderately moist at all times, neither 
wet nor dry. Do not water the leaves. They 


require shade. p Q, LANGLoIs, (Wash.) 


Hemerocallis and Funkia Information 
Answering Alma Hamill, (IIl.) : 
Hemerocallis and Funkia do well in any 

good garden soil with a moderate amount 

of moisture. Hemerocallis are all right in 
the sun, but Funkias require shade. 
E. C. LANGLors, (Wash.) 


Name of Annual 
Answering Maud Van Scoy, (Iowa): 
The catalog of Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago, shows so many annuals in color 
that I am sure she could locate therein 
the blue flower she wishes to identify. The 
catalog is free. : 


HoNnoRIA PHILBEN, ( Wash.) 





THE INCENSE LILY 
of Formosa 


A lovely new trumpet lily with 
sweet, spicy fragrance 


Hardy-Easy Culture 
3 FINE BULBS $1.00 
Postpaid 





Lilium Philippinense 


Formosanum 
Write for Illustrated YEREX LILY GARDENS 
Lily Catalog Tigard, Oregon 








| 

| Your Name 

Mil On our mailing lists will bring you 

\\||, gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 

| | Send postal now. 
| D. H. UPJOHN 


964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregen 


Godetia from Seed 

In answer to Mrs. Harold Stewart, ( Wisc.) : 

While Godetias may be grown in any good 
soil, they are generally recommended for 
the poorer locations, where they are apt 
to do much better. The trouble in the richer 
loams may be chiefly due to lack of moisture, 
since if seeds are sown outdoors after the 
last frosts, they become ready to bloom at 
the very time when the greatest heat and 
dry weather of Summer begin. In sandy 
soil their roots are able to seek moisture, 
and thus make it readily available. In the 
heavier loams it is only necessary to water 
them evenings in the event of very dry and 
hot weather, to keep them growing. If in 
bud the results will soon be apparent, show- 
ing that they readily appreciate additional 
moisture. 

Being a rather cool-weather plant, it is 
well to start seeds indoors very early, by 
the first of March if possible; then by the 
time the frosts are over, large plants will 
be ready for setting out, and they should 
bloom during the Spring. These plants in 
their native condition and land (Culifornia) 
are spring flowers, and are called Farewell- 
to-Spring, since they bloom just before the 
dry Summer begins. 

The seeds may, of course, be sown in the 
open, like other annuals; and the seedlings 
easily withstand transplanting. 


Rosert N. Roar, (IIl.) 


Mixing of Vegetables 
Answering Mrs. J. W. Fleming, (IIl.) : 


The mixing of melons with squash, sweet 
corn with popcorn, ete., is controlled by 
their position as well as the distance be- 
tween them. I have grown cucumbers 
thirty yards to the windward of water- 
melons, and the melons had a distinct “cuc” 
flavor. I’ve seen sweet corn and popcorn 
growing five paces apart with no more mix- 
ing than a few kernels. 

Be sure to plant your varieties perpen- 
dicular to the prevailing winds. Wherever 
possible, plant a “non-interested” variety 
in between. In other words plant “pollen 
crops” and root crops alternately, and natu- 
rally the more distance: between, the better. 

The Editor’s remarks on “planting with 
the signs” are much like my own ideas. 
But there is one thing to remember; the 
moon has much to do with our weather, and 
the weather has much to do with our plant- 
ing. Consequently the signs of the moon 
may have much to do with our crops, though 
we do not understand it all. 


Hueu S. Austin, (Penna.) 


Propagation of Passion Flower 
Answering Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.) : 
Passion Flower (Passiflora) can be prop- 

agated by cuttings taken from January 

to April. Put the cuttings in a warm place 
in moist sand. When rooted pot in loam, 
peat, and sand. The Passion Flower is also 
propagated from layers and root cuttings. 


JEROME J. DoyLe, ( Mass.) 


Seeds That Should Be Frozen 


Dicentra, Doronicum, Lewisia, Pent- 
stemon, Primula, Trollius, and many 
others including some rare new novel- 
ne They are easy when sown in the 
Tall. 





Write for Special List 
RALPH E, HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville - - - Ohie 

















request. 
_ GEO. W. PARK SEED Ce. 





PARK’S FLOWER BOOK 


All about Flowers, their Beauty, Pictures, Culture, Height, Germination, 
Pronunciation, Diseases and Pests. 
1936 issue ready Jan. Ist. 


Don’t you want it? 1935 copies upon 
Send for yours. Free. 
Greenwood, 8. C. 


a ate 
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Ushers in a new 
era of Dahlias 


It combines the quality, stem, and 





productivity of Buckeye Bride with 





long life as a cut flower, and a glorious 


new color, Scarlet Pink. 





Its Winnings Include: 


Two Firsts as Best Keeper (Cleveland and Cincinnati) 

Two Achievement Medals (American Home and O.V.D.A.) 

Two Firsts as Formal Decorative undisseminated (Cleveland and 
Cincinnati) 





| QUEEN CITY is offered for winter or spring delivery in strong, root 
. _ divisions, pot clumps or green plants. 


' Further detailed description of this extraordinary New Dahlia will be 
included in our 1936 catalogue, published in January, and sent on 
request. 


Other members of the “Buckeye” family of Dahlias are offered, as 
well as the best of the recent Honor Roll varieties. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


] | HARLEY T. PECK 


Department F LEBANON, OHIO 
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